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The Library War Service — Some Things It Has Taught 
Chalmers Hadley, librarian, Public library, Denver, Colo. 





We are much too close to the last five 
years to get a prospective. Time alone 
can reveal full results, and we can only 
realize now, how profoundly and_ uni- 
versally every activity was affected. The 
war changed women’s styles and men’s 
shoulders. Our painters dropt their 
futurism and devoted themselves to cam- 
ouflage. Our architects left their sky- 
scrapers and betook themselves to indus- 
trial cities. Our musicians forsook the 
perversions of contemporary German 
composers and returned to the clarity of 
the classicists. The voices of our poets, 
whether they sang in traditional verse or 
in the recitative of the free school, were 
drowned by the songs of those who held 
“rendezvous with death.” 

But how did the war affect us as citi- 
zens who made a particular contribution 
to the war’s winning thru the Library 
war service of this association? What 
did this service teach our individual li- 
braries and the American library asso- 
ciation itself? What benefits have ac- 
rued to us as individual library workers ? 
Surely our efforts thru the Library war 
service have done much more than sup- 
plying books to our men at home and 
abroad, incomparable as that work has 
been in all the annals of library history. 

What we got as individuals from the 
Library war service depends on the rule 
which governs all investments—we re- 
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ceived in proportion as we put in. What 
we got as librarians, as library institu- 
tions and as an organization is anothet 
matter. 

One of the first things we got and got 
hard, was a shock to our pride as re- 
spected and heretofore useful citizens. 
Because of the varied activities in which 
we had participated thru years of peace, 
it was a jolt to our complacency to re- 
alize how lightly we were held in the 
feverish activities of war. The mechanic, 
the farmer, the fighter—all were seized 
by the government in the stress of prep- 
aration, but as librarians, we found our- 
selves at first with the physically or men- 
tally unfit. Even when we began to see 
our place as an organization in the ma- 
chinery of war, we were humbled by the 
popular ignorance of what the A. L. A. 
was and what it stood for. We remem- 
bered being mistaken on one sad occa- 
sion for the American laundry associa- 
tion, and it was fresh evidence of our 
isolation when now we were thought to 
be, as Dr Raney found, the Australian 
light artillery. 

We have blamed ourselves solely for 
this condition and have railed against 
our seclusion. We have called on our 
powers that be to sing loud the song of 
the Bandar-log, and they sang. Probably 
no other organization of our type was 
ever given the publicity that was secured 
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for us and our Library war service thru 
posters, press and preachers. The presi- 
dent of the United States and his cabinet 
officers, trained campaigners and un- 
trained ones, magazines and the daily 
press called attention to the officially des- 
ignated organizations of which we were 
one. 

We, wondering, looked at each other 
thru the early days of our war work, 
and looked. particularly wondering when, 
after a year of intensive work and exten- 
sive publicity, we discovered the volume, 
“War relief work,” published late in 1918 
by the Academy of impressive name, and 
read, “The Academy has had in mind 
two principal objects in presenting this 
volume to its readers. First, to provide 
up-to-the-minute and accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the whole subject of 
war relief at home and abroad. . i 

In this volume we read of war insur- 
ance and the Red Cross, of training camp 
activities and religious organizations in 
war relief work. We find also one en- 
tire section on the war relief of social 
welfare organizations, and of the six 
brother and sister associations who were 
supposed to be seven. But there is no 
part or chapter devoted to the American 
library association or its Library war 
service. It is only by consulting the in- 
dex that we discover the entry, “Library 
association. America: activities,” which 
gives us the reminiscent feeling that 
comes from continued incorporation of 
our national activities into the annual re- 
ports of our cooperating friends. 

In spite of such occasional ignorance 
of our war service, at no time has there 
been the widespread information of the 
American library association and of li- 
braries in general, as at present. We may 
not yet have mastered the psychology of 
library advertising, but never before has 
there been such an intelligent or exten- 
sive campaign about library work as the 
Library war service brought forth. 

One of the lessons it has given is the 
demonstration of the innumerable ways 
in which the library can advertise its 
work as an educational institution, with- 
out resorting to the particular methods 
of the department store bargain sale, or 
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the flippant vernacular of the so-called 
commercial “live wire.” 

Our publicity not only produced re- 
sults in the various campaigns, but it also 
produced favorable comment from busi- 
ness men and other alert citizens. They 
evidently interpreted it as a demonstra- 
tion of energy and resourcefulness in 
terms they understood, on the part of an 
institution which too frequently has ap- 
peared as moribund outside of its own 
walls, 

Successful and instructive as have been 
the many graphic methods employed to 
get our war libraries together, the great 
use of those libraries in camps and can- 
tonments resulted primarily thru the 
thousands of men who were supplied 
with the books they desired, and who 
told their comrades of those books. Good 
books and good service, after all, are a 
library’s best advertisement. This does 
not minimize in any way, however, the 
importance of using every proper means 
of extending a library’s usefulness by ex- 
tending information regarding it. There 
are thousands of people who will respond 
to a poster, whether it advertise bustless 
screens or rustless books, and one great 
lesson from the War service ‘which we 
must apply to our library activities as 
never before, is publicity and more pub- 
licity. 

When the Library war service was 
opened to the experience and ability of 
our library workers, it provided a great 
outlet for the patriotism and desire for 
service in our midst. Dr Dewey used to 
remark that one advantage a man libra- 
rian possessed over a woman lay in his 
ability to eject an obstreperous library 
intruder if necessary, but the qualities 
displayed by our women librarians in war 
service dispelled even this illusion. For 
several decades our alleged humorists 
have produced their perennial allusions 
to the prudish, bespectacled spinsters, 
both male and female, in library work. 
No one who saw the educated, well-bred, 
entirely capable women of the American 
library association, devoting their ener- 
gies in hospital libraries, dispatch offices, 
navy yards and other activities during 
this last year, will ever again look upon 
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a skirt as an impediment, either literally 
or figuratively speaking. 

In the camps and hospitals of this 
country were librarians, both men and 
women, who opened the eyes of the mili- 
tary officers and our own, if they needed 
opening, to the admirable type of library 
worker in the Library war service. 
Many of them were young, late products 
of our library schools, but with a cat-like 
ability of alighting on their feet. There 
were those who had never filled conspic- 
uous seats in our association, but who 
reflected credit on all of us. As a body 
of workers, the representatives of the A. 
L. A. were the equal of any, and for 
personal qualities and a certain finesse, 
they were the superior of any other body 
of volunteer workers who came under 
my observation. 

It was largely due to these qualities 
that this association of only 3500 mem- 
bers was given equal recognition by our 
national government with the more pow- 
erful ones. A critic once characterized 
this association as one where dullness 
was mistaken for learning, and human in- 
terest for frivolity. Our Library war 
service has showed critics of every type 
that of all the organizations in this coun- 
try classed as “learned,” ours was the 
one at least that could place its equip- 
ment for peace in the machinery of war, 
and make a particular and definite con- 
tribution to the winning of the war. In 
doing this, it welded itself into a codp- 
erative force that none of its articles of 
incorporation could have effected. 

One revelation the Library war serv- 
ice gave us was a realization of the 
unique and admirable place filled by the 
Library of Congress in this country. As 
library workers, we thought ourselves 
somewhat acquainted with the possibili- 
ties of that institution, but we found our 
knowledge of it still in the evolutionary 
stage. To our younger eyes it once ap- 
peared as the climax of architectural 
grandeur, and later we knew it as the 
peer of any of the great national libraries 
abroad. 

When the Library war service was 
needed, we saw the Library of Congress 
take the position assumed by the wisest 
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of our state universities—that their great- 
est contribution and service could be 
made directly to the people of the state 
at large, and not necessarily thru the 
small, selected number in attendance as 
students. The way in which the Library 
of Congress made available for the Li- 
brary war service its machinery, staff and 
organization in general gave a new con- 
ception of what a truly national library 
could be. 

The success of this relation between 
the Library of Congress and the Ameri- 
can library association, emphasizes the 
value of a continuance of some definite 
cooperation between our association and 
a governmental department. The close 
of the war by no means closed the value 
of our library service. There are other 
library conditions which are pregnant 
with possibilities, and of such scope that 
only a national handling of them can in- 
sure success. They are not of a type to 
be handled as a by-product of existing 
Washington bureaus, but they require 
the intelligent direction of experienced 
librarianship backed by governmental au- 
thority. 

Another important lesson taught by 
the Library war service was the great 
defect-shown in our library organization, 
thru the failure to gear up the library 
trustees of this country and Canada with 
the American library association itself. 
This defect was made more glaring than 
ever before when we saw the result of 
what the War service secured thru the 
cooperation of library trustees, which 
the A. L. A. has lacked. 

Few of us doubtless realized the ex- 
tent of this loss until recently, when sta- 
tistics of A. L. A. membership were pub- 
lished by our secretary. With a total en- 
rollment of 3400 members, Mr. Utley 
stated there were 7000 libraries, 16,000 
librarians and assistants, and 40,000 li- 
brary trustees in the land. 

I do not know the exact number of 
library trustees enrolled in our associa- 
tion, but of the first 500 names listed in 
the last Handbook there were 16 trustees. 
At this rate, we have among our 3400 
members about 112 trustees of the 40,000 
who are eligible. 
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Taken as a civic body, I believe the 
typical board represents the best citizen- 
ship in its community. Since its mem- 
bers are usually appointed, not elected, 
and serve without pay, a careful, discrim- 
inative selection is insured. Their great- 
est value usually is not what they do in 
the library itself, but what they repre- 
sent and stand for, in and to the commu- 
nity outside. They usually are the lead- 
ing business and professional men, and 
women who are most interested in the 
city’s educational and social work. 

When we remember the work of these 
trustees in the war service campaigns, 
and their ability to get library activities 
before the public and in cooperation with 
other activities, we realize what a loss 
of 39,888 library trustees in our mem- 
bership means. Certainly we must de- 
vise some special plan to increase this 
membership. Our bankers and lawyers 
and business men who serve as library 
trustees devote time and attention to our 
institutions, which, if given to private en- 
terprise, would represent large financial 
returns. Since they serve the city with- 
out pay, would it not be entirely proper, 
therefore, for the larger library institu- 
tions, at least, to take out memberships 
in the A. L. A. for their trustees? Such 
a use of city moneys would be an eco- 
nomical investment for a city because of 
the information and consequent effective- 
ness library trustees would be given thru 
membership in this association. 

The A. L. A. has reached a place 
where the active assistance and codpera- 
tion of our library trustees are impera- 
tive. Our association no longer can 
limit its work strictly to the library prob- 
lems represented by its membership. As 
a result of its war activities, a program 
of great constructive service lies imme- 
diately before it. As Horace Mann said, 
“One former is worth a thousand re- 
formers.” The most important prob- 
lems immediately before us will require 
much money for their solving. The 
spirit of giving, tinged with deep emo- 
tions of self-sacrifice and patriotism, 
made the raising of funds comparatively 
simple during the last two years. The 
armistice changed this over night, and 


the days of easy contributions are over 
for the present. I believe we librarians 
would have small success in collecting 
any considerable sums in our various 
communities, but our library trustees 
could do immeasurably more if they can 
be thoroly impressed with the impor- 
tance of the work which lies immediately 
before this association. The definite 
concern of library boards in the work of 
the A. L. A. heretofore has been entirely 
too remote. Their interest is too largely 
a reflection from that of their librarians, 
and before any great step forward can 
be taken by this association, I believe we 
must first secure the vital interest and 
definite support of our library trustees. 
The future program of the A. L. A. can 
not be limited to “the best reading for 
the largest number at the least cost.” 
The demands of today call on us for 
the greatest-possible public service thru 
books—whatever the cost. (This hap- 
pened to be written before the last num- 
ber of Pustic Lipraries appeared. ) 

Another direct lesson taught by our 
Library war service is the importance 
of continuing that service in our large, 
permanent military and naval stations at 
least. It is not necessary for us to prove 
the value of this service, since this has 
already been done for us by the men and 
officers, from General Pershing down. 
Statements as to what the library serv- 
ice means in the educational and recre- 
ational life at the camps have not been 
of the perfunctory sort in response to re- 
quests from us. They have been unso- 
licited, enthusiastic reports from the men 
and from officers, some of whom were 
dubious about the desirability of this serv- 
ice when it was started. 

Anyone who saw the collections of 
books at many of our forts and posts will 
realize the great difference between them 
and the libraries handled there at present 
by this association. Before our own 
books were provided, the collections con- 
sisted of government documents, pam- 
phlets, gifts from friends of the officers 
and men, and purchases made by the offi- 
cers from their own pockets. I know of 
one collection which filled a dozen wall 
cases. Fully half of the books were gov- 
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ernment documents—census reports, War 
of the Rebellion records and messages of 
the presidents. For more recreational 
reading there were, “Stepping heaven- 
ward,” “Won by waiting,” “Ten nights 
in a barroom,” and other heady bottles 
of the 1879 vintage. All of these treas- 
ures were kept behind glass doors, the 
key of which was at headquarters. There 
was no careless handling of these rari- 
ties, which were as fresh and clean as 
when they were locked up. 

At another post, isolated by a dreary 
stretch of semi-desert, baking under a 
tropic sun, and with recreational activi- 
ties limited to the offerings of a small 
town, was a library maintained by the 
men. The chaplain was the librarian, 
and being a man of scholarly tastes, the 
book selection represented his conserva- 
tive judgment. He had no objection 
against novel reading for those who 
cared for this, however, and had placed 
in the library the best our language af- 
forded. There were “Tom Jones,” 
“Clarissa Harlowe,” “Evelina,” and their 
lineal descendants on thru to “Diana of 
the cross-ways’”—the array being an ex- 
cellent one for studying the development 
of the English novel. 

Such ill-balanced book collections rep- 
resent a desire for reading and an appre- 
ciation of its benefits, but they represent 
also the inaptitude of busy officers with 
no experience in selecting wisely or of 
buying economically. 

Frequently the selecting, buying and 
handling of these books have been del- 
egated entirely to the chaplain, and the 
libraries unfortunately represent too 
largely his own taste in reading. Our 
chaplains are splendid, devoted men, but 
they are responsible for many duties 
other than serving as librarians, in which 
capacity they can bring neither special 
training nor trained experience. If the 
results of such undirected library activi- 
ties did not represent so much sincere 
endeavor, they would suggest musical 
comedy with the music left out. 

In the libraries maintained by this as- 
sociation at military and naval stations, 
balanced collections have been provided 
to meet the various moods of various 
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types of men. They have met the read- 
ing ability, the special interests and the 
many intellectual and recreational claims 
in books of men from every walk in life. 
These books represent economical buying 
and economical service, which means 
high returns in usefulness on a modest 
investment. 

It seems unnecessary to speak at 
greater length of the Library war service 
and what it has done. How it has given 
the American library association a new 
and enlarged vision of usefulness and 
service such as it never had before, need 
not be dwelt on, since we all realize this. 
The A. L. A. has put its hand to the 
plow and cannot look back. Neither need 
we dilate on the achievement of the serv- 
ice in placing libraries on the map to a 
large part of our male population, by 
teaching thousands of our men, unac- 
quainted with libraries before the war, 
to use them. Neither can we do more at 
this time than mention the stimulus given 
by the War service to the professional 
consciousness of library people all over 
this country. But in closing, we must 
speak of one great satisfaction the Li- 
brary war service has given this associa- 
tion, and that is the knowledge that thru 
it the A. L. A. has found itself. Do 
you remember Kipling’s story, “The ship 
that found herself”? The day had come 
for the vessel’s first over-seas voyage, 
“and tho she was but a steamer of 
2500 tons, she was the very best of her 
kind, the outcome of 40 years of experi- 
ments and improvement in framework 
and machinery.” 

“And now,” said the owner’s daughter 
delightedly to the captain, “she’s a real 
ship, isn’t she ?” 

“Oh, she’s not so bad,” the skipper re- 
plied, “but I’m sayin’ it takes more than 
christenin’ to make a ship. She has to 
find herself yet. She’s all here, but the 
parts of her have not learned to work 
together yet. They’ve had no chance. 
Every inch of her, ye’ll understand, has 
to be livened up and made to work with 
its neighbors—sweetenin’ her, we call it, 
technically.” 

And the ship departed on her first over- 
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seas voyage, and in the midst of it she 
encountered a storm which tossed her 
up and plunged her down and battered 
her superstructure and flooded her decks 
until she thot herself lost. And _ all 
thru the stress of storm, the ship’s 
many parts called to each other. There 
was friction between the plates and the 
rivets as the plates cried aloud at the 
strain, and the engines called on the steam 
for more power, and all called on the 
rudder for a straighter course, but sud- 
denly among the complaining parts 
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“there was a long silence that reached 
without a break from the cutwater to 
the propeller-blades of the ship, and the 
steam knew what had happened at once, 
for when a ship finds herself, all the talk- 
ing of the separate pieces ceases and 
melts into one voice, which is the soul of 
the ship.” 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve found your- 
self,” said the steam, “and now we'll go 
to our wharf and clean up a little and 
next month we'll do it all over again”— 
if we have to. 


Reaching All Classes of the Commnity* 


John H. Leete, director, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Judging by the library records of the 15 
largest cities of the United States, we 
have made some progress toward reach- 
ing all classes of the community. Our 
books, at least, are leading a useful life. 
The circulation figures of these cities 
show what would be an average demand 
of five times a year for every book in 
their collections. These same figures 
would seem to show that every resident, 
including babies in arms, reads one book 
every four months. The registration rec- 
ords show that one person in every seven 
of the total population is nominally, at 
least, a patron of the library. This means 
that even more than one family in every 
seven must come within the sphere of the 
library’s influence. 

Now if these were facts and not mere 
misleading statistics and still more de- 
ceptive averages, the situation would be 
somewhat satisfactory and extremely en- 
couraging. If every resident took even 
such a moderate dose of library salvation 
as one book in four months, we would 
possibly be justified in adopting a policy 
of watchful waiting. But unfortunately 
for our peace of mind, we know that the 
figures quoted are only statistics and av- 
erages and not solid facts. We know 
that our books can do more work—we 
may question whether the librarian can 
do more work—but we will not question 








the fact that there is more work that 
ought to be done. We know that many 
intelligent people of the community, many 
of our personal friends, make no use of 
the library and that few, very few, have 


the library habit. We know, in short,- 


that we are very far from reaching all 
classes of the community. We know 
that we are even far from making a sale 
to many who must be regarded as hope- 
ful prospects for library service. If we 
look facts in the face we must recognize 
that the library is not holding the place 
in the community that it ought to hold— 
and unless we are overly optimistic we 
will not count upon riding into that place 
on the wave of war activities. 

In one particular, at least, the library 
is not to blame for this situation. What- 
ever the shortcomings of library work of 
yesterday, no one can doubt the willing- 
ness, the intense desire of the public li- 
brary of today to be of service to the 
community. We have left far behind the 
time when the library was simply a mau- 
soleum for the safe keeping of books,— 
the time when the book was chained 
tight to the desk—and the chain was 
made short to prevent the book being pol- 
luted by too great a circle of readers. 
We have gone beyond the stage in which 
mechanical technique necessarily con- 
sumed the most of the time of the libra- 


*Address at A. L. A. meeting at Asbury Park, June 27, 1919. 
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rian. Today we are unanimous in mak- 
ing not mere possession, but use, the test 
of library efficiency. 

We have made another step toward 
universal library service by adopting 
more business-like methods. Few of us 
would now feature fur coats in mid- 
summer or attempt to turn the ten-year- 
old boy from his coveted jew’s harp to 
a grand piano. We may wisely go far- 
ther in the adaptation of our stock to our 
patrons,—not at the sacrifice of our 
ideals,—but as a means of reaching 
them. We may certainly do more to an- 
ticipate the needs of the community we 
serve. The library is still too often the 
place for postmortems. However, while 
there are still many business principles 
and practices which remain to be gen- 
erally adopted by the library, no argu- 
ment is now necessary to prove that li- 
brary work is a practical business as well 
as the theoretical profession. 

In order to limit the discussion of this 
question to the three points I have in 
mind, we shall make two additional as- 
sumptions. We shall assume for one 
thing that the library has ample funds to 
carry its ideals into fulfillment. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not always true,—but I 
know of no surer way to make it come 
true than by reaching more of the com- 
munity more effectively. It is true that 
more funds are necessary to do a bigger 
job, but it is equally true that it is neces- 
sary to do a bigger job, in order to secure 
more funds. We shall also assume that 
the public is ready for more extensive 
library service. This I believe to be un- 
questionably true. The public is more 
appreciative of past services, more ready 
to ask for new services, more receptive 
of the advances of the library than ever 
before. 

If, then, we are eager to serve, if we 
have the staff and the resources that are 
needed for service,—if the public wishes 
to be served,—why is the library not 
reaching all classes of the community? 
I would not presume to answer this ques- 
tion definitely or professionally. How- 
ever, my viewpoint has until recently 
been that of the outside public—and from 


that viewpoint certain general principles 
seem to have a direct bearing upon this 
question. It is these general principles 
which I wish to bring to your consider- 
ation. 

The first condition I believe to be ab- 
solutely essential to reaching all classes 
of the community in a more sympathetic, 
genuine and active participation by the 
library in all the interests and activities 
of the community. I mean by this not 
only participation as a professional libra- 
rian in activities bearing directly or 
closely on library work. I mean also par- 
ticipation in non-library activities both as 
individuals and as an organization. I 
mean not only participation in book cam- 
paigns but in bond campaigns. I mean, 
in short, that the library and the librarian 
must be part of the community. 

We have held closely to our profes- 
sional groove. As a result, our work, 
which touches so many interests of active 


‘life, which finds indeed its chief justifi- 


cation in its service of those interests, has 
come to be regarded by many people as a 
calling for the recluse and the hermit. 
The “niceness” and “retiredness” of our 
work is even regarded as sufficient rea- 
son for placing our salaries also at the 
vanishing point. We are apparently ex- 
pected to soften the pangs of hunger by 
devouring exclusively the product of the 
pen—not the pen that makes Chicago fa- 
mous. We are the objects of some cu- 
rious misunderstandings. Even in the 
throes of the most human as well as the 
most divine passion we are represented 
as running true to type. The profession 
is not often honored by the attention of 
the artist, but recently a librarian was 
depicted in what might be designated as 
a library balcony scene. The lover, an 
anzmic, emaciated, bloodless individual, 
is pictured bearing an enormous armful 
of bulky volumes to his lady love. I 
have chanced also upon several word pic- 
tures recently, and they all tell the same 
story. It is not a true story, of course 
(I trust we have some sense of humor), 
but it does give a caricature of the pop- 
ular conception of the librarian. What 
is the basis of this reputation unless it 
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be the impression we have given that we 
are interested only in books, and books 
alone! 

During the war the religious organiza- 
tions went outside the spiritual field to 
provide bodily comfort and cheer for the 
soldier. Chocolate and doughnuts, and 
even cigarettes for the first time became 
parts of our religious creeds. I wonder 
what we would have thought if our War 
service committee had proposed that we 
undertake such a service. We would 
have thought that they were candidates 
for even greater seclusion than a libra- 
rian’s sanctum. And still worse, I am 
afraid that the public would have agreed 
with us. Whether or not chocolate and 
cigarettes and doughnuts go as well with 
a good book as they do with indifferent 
salvation is beside the question. The 
point I am trying to make is not that we 
should have mixed doughnuts and books, 
but that we think of ourselves and the 
public thinks of us as interested exclu- 
sively and eternally in books and that we 
are immune from all other sympathies 
and activities. In other words, that we 
are in a backwater of books—and not out 
in the full sweep of the current of active 
life in the community. 

Let me mention just one additional in- 
stance in support of the statement that 
we librarians confine our interests largely 
to the book side of our work. Recently 
I attended a conference of social work— 
it was more than that—it was the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. It 
represented the ideals and the activities 
of social work of to-day in the United 
States. It included practically every 
organization interested in community 
welfare work, giving the term welfare 
its most liberal interpretation. ‘Its pro- 
gram discussed topics bearing closely and 
sometimes directly upon our own field 
of work. The purpose, the personnel, 
the program of the conference were all 
kin to us. Yet the library, and library 
work were not mentioned and the libra- 
rian was noticeably absent. 

Now of course we must know books 
that is our business, or at least it is part 
of our business, but books and bookish 


things should not be the exclusive inter- 
est of the librarian. There is a human 
side of our work—and if we are to reach 
all classes of the community, that human 
side must be emphasized. We must know 
what our people are interested in, what 
they are thinking about, what they are 
doing, in order to make the library of 
real service to them; and we cannot 
know what they are thinking and doing 
without being active in the general com- 
munity life. We cannot trust long 
range observations from a library pin- 
nacle, for our working knowledge of the 
community and the definite service need- 
ed. Nor can we interpret the thought of 
the community at large by observations 
made upon a narrow circle of bookish 
people. You recall the incident of the 
Scandinavian woman who spent her six 
months in this country visiting various 
Scandinavian communities. She re- 
turned to her native land convinced that 
the United States was virtually a Scan- 
dinavian colony. Public institutions need 
intimate contact with the whole commu- 
nity if they are to serve the whole com- 
munity. The government that loses 
close contact with its people soon ceases 
to serve them. The church has learned 
the necessity of abandoning the seclusion 
of the study and is bending every energy 
to come close to the everyday life of the 
people. Education became a factor of 
wide power only when it popularized its 
exclusive academic theories. So it seems 
to me that the effectiveness of the service 
of the public library depends upon its es- 
tablishing close relations with the public. 
These relations must come from an iden- 
tity of interests and sympathies. This 
identity of interests and sympathies must 
be expressed by active participation in 
the affairs of the community. 


(To be continued) 





The mass of readers reach for some- 


‘thing that will help them to comprehend 


what has happened and where they are 
and what they must do next. They want 
to know what there is left in life besides 
zraves and taxes, and whatever best tells 
them will be the best-sellers.—Life. 
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Getting in Touch with Our Foreign Readers 
Hilah Paulmier, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A prominent government official has 
said, “No work during the coming decade 
will be more essential to our national wel- 
fare than the work of nationalizing our 
millions of foreign-born inhabitants.” 
With America standing at the head of 
the great nations today, as the leader and 
champion of democracy, now as never 
before is the foreigner, with his passion 
for justice and freedom magnified by the 
sufferings caused by the war going to 
look up to our country as the open door 
to liberty and a square deal. Indeed, 
Americanization will be the watchword 
of our country’s post war work. 

Inasmuch as Americanization has in it 
a very real element of education, it 
would seem that the larger part of the 
task belongs to our two great sister edu- 
cational institutions, the public school 
and the public library. Just as the 
school has its specific work cut out for it, 
so too, has the library a peculiar part to 
take in this work that no other educa- 
tional institution can take. The nation- 
alization of the immigrant is not a new 
subject, nor it is new to the library, but 
these are days when particular stress is 
being laid upon this work. It behooves 
us as library workers to ask ourselves, 
is the library taking strides with other 
institutions in this work, or is it just go- 
ing along its beaten way? Is it mobiliz- 
ing its forces to the utmost? The library 
must not fall behind in this work! 

One of the first steps for the library 
to take in putting impetus into its Ameri- 
canization program should be an _ in- 
creased effort to get in touch with our 
foreign readers. Indeed, this is the very 
foundation of the work. We, as indi- 
vidual workers, should ask our selves if 
we are putting forth out utmost efforts 
to reach our foreign public. Have we 
the proper attitude towards them? Are 
we not sometimes just a little out of 
sympathy with them; just a little indif- 
ferent towards them; prone to think 
that because they do not understand our 
language and customs, that they are ig- 
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norant and unintelligent, whereas they 
are doubtless in many cases educated and 
students of the great literary master- 
pieces of their own country? Do we 
take pains to meet them tactfully, not 
with the attitude of dragging them across 
the threshold of American citizenship, 
remembering that the foreigner is a hu- 
man being, with ideas of his own? 

A woman who has made her life work 
the teaching of English to foreigners was 
asked for suggestions as to how the li- 
brary could more effectively reach its 
foreign readers, and also regarding the 
attitude that her puipls—adult foreigners 
—have towards the library. She said, 
speaking of the many foreigners with 
whom she has come in contact: “They 
are always timid about entering the 
library, probably because awed by the ‘of- 
ficial’ atmosphere, their inability to state 
their needs, and their fear of rebuffs. 
There is no greater detriment to the 
Americanization movement than the 
treatment the foreigner receives at the 
hands of petty officials of the government 
—in the board of health, in the courts, 
in all places in fact where they seek serv- 
ice, there is more often than not, some 
person with whom they come in contact, 
who, by manner, whether thoughtlessly 
or not is unimportant, antagonizes them 
against the institution which it is so high- 
ly important that they should be taught 
to respect. In the library the proper 
attitude towards the foreigner should be 
courtesy and not effusiveness; kindly in- 
terest manifested in a spirit of general 
helpfulness, and never _patronizingly. 
Having become a member of the library, 
the foreigner should receive at least a 
modicum of personal attention. Each 
and every one has some different need, 
some great. Their backgrounds, their 
length of time in this country, their nat- 
ural mental scope are various. Their 
tastes must be gradually cultivated until 
the love of reading shall have become 
established. The value to them and to 
the nation in helping to establish this 
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habit of reading; its unlimited and moral 
stimulus in the careful selection of mate- 
rial; the incalculable benefit to the indi- 
vidual and posterity; and the lasting 
gratification that cannot fail to be found 
by any librarian who has a hand in such 
genuinely worth while work, is un- 
limited.” 

Having first done our utmost more ef- 
fectively to get in touch with our for- 
eign readers, there are many other means 
by which we may enhance our part in 
the Americanization work. There is the 
importance of newspaper publicity and 
advertising. In the matter of advertis- 
ing it would seem that the library has 
been rather backward and a little too con- 
servative. One effective means of at- 
tracting the foreigners attention to the 
library might be to have a library col- 
umn in the foreign newspapers. Pla- 
cards advertising the advantages which 
the library offers might be printed in the 
various foreign languages and posted in 
stores and public buildings in the for- 
eign districts. 

Many of our libraries open their club 
rooms to the classes for teaching English 
to foreigners which are conducted by the 
board of education. Do we make the 
most of our opportunity to advertise this 
work to our readers, or do we feel that 
having posted a placard on our bulletin 
board that we have done our part? Be- 
cause of the fact that these classes are 
conducted by an “outside teacher,” are 
we not sometimes guilty of having rather 
a detached and indifferent attitude to- 
wards this very important branch of 


Americanization work—that which the 
library should support with every effort 
and means possible ? 

Do we make the most of our opportu- 
nity to reach the adult foreigner through 
the child? Someone has suggested giv- 
ing the child who joins the library a let- 
ter to be presented to his parents, printed 
in their own language, inviting them also 
to become members of the library, tell- 
ing them what the library offers to them, 
inviting them to join the English classes, 
etc. 

A library in the foreign section of a 
great city endeavors to get in touch with 
the foreign mothers, by conducting a 
mothers’ club, which is largely made up 
of women who are absolutely illiterate. 
This club is in charge of the foreign 
assistant. The assistant reads to them 
stories from the masterpieces of litera- 
ture, gradually interests them in litera- 
ture, and then induces them to join the 
English classes. Another library con- 
ducts an English class for foreign 
mothers, providing a care-taker to look 
after the little ones while the mothers are 
attending class. These sympathetic efforts 
to reach the foreign mother are important 
steps in the Americanization program. 

Thus there are many ways in which we 
might make a greater effort to do our 
part in this work, realizing that only ac- 
cording to the measure of effort that we 
as individual workers put forth, can the 
institution we serve take its part in this 
great work of nationalizing the immi- 
grant, and making good friends and citi- 
zens for our country. 





Americans Need Americanization 

The city librarian of La Granda, Ore- 
gon, is conducting a campaign to stim- 
ulate greater interest in American sub- 
jects on the part of the native born. 
He states that “many of the native 
born are equipped with no more thoro 
knowledge of the history of the 
United States than the hazy rec- 
ollections of the grammar _ school.” 


He contends that many Amer- 
icans can do much to Americanize 
themselves by reading at least a little 
about American history. 

It is almost self-evident that libra- 


rians thruout the country can render a 


real Americanization service by featur- 
ing books on American ideals, biog- 
raphy, and _history.—Americanization, 
August, 1919. 
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In the Letter Box 


Library Books Thru Rural Delivery 
Editor, Pustic LrprRaRIEs: 

Your readers who have noted the 
ground work I am doing in the study 
of the possibilities of the use of the 
rural delivery for local book circulation 
among the farm people may be inter- 
ested to know of the definite tryout of 
my rural delivery scheme on a typical 


field, namely, route one from the village: 


of Greenwood in the hill country of 
Western New York. Here we have se- 
cured the precise conditions that would 
obtain with a flat local rate in place of 
the present inapplicable one merely by 
supplying the excess on the initial pound, 
thus allowing the patrons to borrow and 
to return the books at one cent each way 
for the smaller books and two cents for 
the larger. Have the patrons of this 
route taken advantage of this privilege 
more than under the old rate that cost 
ten to fourteen cents to borrow and re- 
turn a book? Will water run down a 
hill better than up? In fact the answer 
involves the whole attitude of the library 
world toward the farm public as borrow- 
ers. Are they to be considered merely 
as farm people, a peculiar and, perhaps, 
perverse generation, or merely as Amer- 
ican citizens who, to make adequate use 
of library advantages need merely to 
have the privilege of convenient and in- 
expensive borrowing from their local 
library, of books of their own selection, 
the same as the village and urban folk? 

In this, the most interesting experi- 
ment of my life, the remarkable thing has 
been, not the divergence, but the close 
parallel of the preferences of these back 
country farmers with those of other in- 
dustries, the distance thus bridged. John 
Smith has expressed a decided prefer- 
ence toward reading that suited his own 
tastes, irrespective of what Jones, or Mc- 
Carthy wanted, or even Mrs Smith. 
Jane White has decidedly preferred to 
send direct to the library for her book 
and return it there rather than have her 
borrowing in common with that of an- 
other. The Jones, Smiths, McCarthys 


and all the rest have shown that very hu- 
man trait of wanting a book, like any- 
thing else, when they wanted it, not in 
two weeks or a month. Thus writes one 
mother of a family: “Please send the 
following book and magazine. Please 
send them by carrier tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

In one respect I have been happily dis- 
appointed. I had expected some diffi- 
culty in prompt return within the two 
weeks and of payment of the local rate 
of per diem fine for overdue books. The 
result has been far different, the only 
overdue books having, in each instance, 
been accompanied by the fine computed 
correctly to a day. I might add that the 
results of this borrowing by some 30 
families on this route, none of which 
were borrowers previously, has been se- 
cured with less effort of publicity than a 
live circulation manager would put forth 
in reaching a new field. All of which 
illustrates the fact that the farm people 
will borrow as others do provided they 
can do so conveniently, inexpensively, at 
will. As Tommy Atkins says, “Most 
remarkable, like you!” Is it not true 
then, that the Library should follow 
Emerson by hitching the rural delivery 
wagon to its star? If so, an inadvertent 
rate should not long be allowed to bar 
the way. 

ALFRED L. SPENCER, 
Jasper, N. Y. 





Treatment of Biography 


We are not satisfied with our pres- 
ent arrangement of Biography, which 
is classified according to the D. C. ta- 
bles 920-928, nor do we care for the 
alternative of placing individual bi- 
ography in B. If classification is de- 
sirable, it would seem better to fol- 
low the main scheme, placing lives of 
sculptors, collected or individual, in 
730, Civil war statesmen and generals 
in 973.7, American philosophers in 191, 
etc. 

We should like to learn the experi- 
ence of libraries using the D. C. in this 
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way: whether or not it is advisable 
to add a form number, as .092 to class 
stem, or to place collected biography 
under author and individual under bi- 
ographee in class number. 
Bancor Pustic Lisprary. 
Bangor, Maine. 





The U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospitals 


The United States Public Health 
Service is a bureau of the Treasury de- 
partment which exists solely for the 
purpose of giving to every man hon- 
orably discharged from the army, 
navy, and marine corps, who has some 
physical disability, the medical, surgical 
and hospital care necessary to free him 
from his disability and restore his 
health. This bureau, which operates 
along medical lines, codperates closely 
with the bureau of war risk insurance 
which has to do with the money affairs 
of the men. These two bureaus assist 
each other in reaching discharged men 
and they ask the cooperation of li- 
brary boards in spreading information 
with regard to this new undertaking 
of the Government. 

In order to obtain the benefits of- 
fered by the Public Health Service all 
that is required of the applicant is that 
he shall show that he has been honor- 
ably discharged. Provision will then 
be made for free medical examination 
and the diagnosis of his case, after 
which he will be assigned to the hos- 
pital best suited to his condition. The 
Public Health Service will also assist 
in establishing any claim upon the War 
Risk Insurance, even filling out and 
transmitting the bewildering blanks 
which often discourage the applicant. 
These opportunities should be given 
wide publicity in order that every 
needy man may know his rights and 
privileges. 

Hospitals for this care of discharged 
men have been set aside or establishea 
in every state. No state has less than 
two and several have six or more. 
These are equipped for the treatment 
of all forms of physical disability but 





most of them will be needed for the 
care of tubercular patients. 

To these hospitals may go in addi- 
tion to the classes already mentioned, 
members of the merchant marine, men 
employed in light-houses and on riv- 
ers and harbors. Red Cross nurses, 
civilian crews of transports, and prac- 
tically all persons injured while in the 
employ of the Government can also 
claim the Public Health Service. 

Libraries are urged to give publicity 
to this matter. M. C. 





An Effective Object Lesson 


The Public library at Pomona, Cal., 
staged a play some little time ago, before 
the city council, to make clear to them 
the varied activities of the library, and 
the range of people affected. 

It has been a custom of the library for 
many years, to invite the new city coun- 
cil and the city press, to an inspection of 
the library with the usual refreshment 
features. For this year, one of the staff 
wrote a little play, presenting in dra- 
matic form the daily work. The actors 
were members of the staff, and well 
known citizens. They took the parts of 
patrons, each playing in his own 
character as far as possible. This added 
very much to the interest of the enter- 
tainment. There were formal programs, 
and the usual frills of the theater. The 
stage was a mimic library scene, in the 
center of the rooms and the audience 
had a chance to see the actual setting 
out of the library service. 

The play was most heartily received. 
The city officials said they realized as 
they had not before, what the library 
meant to the city. 

The sequel to this is that at the meet- 
ing of the council, when the budget was 
considered, instead of granting the mod- 
est amount asked for, an increase of 
thirty-four per cent on the appropriation 
of last year was given and the salaries 
were increased from $120 to $140 a year, 
a piece. The library staff is happy and 
the new year starts out with enthusiasm 
and interest on the part of all concerned. 


S. M. J. 
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The Man at My Right 

The convention at Asbury Park was 
nearing its close when two Canadian 
librarians who had enjoyed every mo- 
ment of it, entered the dining room 
for a final meal and found their table 
had been taken to make room for a 
library-school fest. 

The head waiter seated them at a 
small table with two men. One of 
these men was known to the head 
librarian, so she introduced him to her 
companion and they had an animated 
chat over conditions in Canada since 
the war. 

The man at the head librarian’s 
right did not say much, but when the 
meal was over the first man said, “And 
did they admire Teddy up in your 
country?” The head librarian replied, 
“Ves—and we have unbounded admi- 
ration for your President now—” 

At this the man at the right arose, 
banging his chair with a “Humph! I 
am sorry I met you!” He stopped to 
take a toothpick at the door and hur- 
ried down the corridor. 

Now, the head librarian believes that 
an optimist is one who can make 
lemonade out of a lemon that is handed 
her—so she trailed that man until she 
located him and then going up to him 
she said, “You are the man who said 
you were sorry you met us; in just 
twenty years you will come and apolo- 
gize. We give you twenty years, be- 
cause you’ve no vision.” 

Mary S. SAXE. 





Incorrectly Quoted 

The Reverend W. E. Barton of Oak 
Park, Illinois, a man who enjoys a high 
reputation as a public speaker on cul- 
tural subjects, was reported to have 
said in the Commencement address 
which he delivered at the Michigan 
Normal college last June, that it would 
be a great thing to turn the key on 
school libraries for a year. The De- 
troit Free Press took Mr Barton to 
task rather severely for this statement. 
It seemed so unlike the usual interest 


which Mr Barton has shown in library 
service that an inquiry was addressed 
to him as to whether he was correctly 
reported. 

In reply Mr Barton stated: 


In reply permit me to say that I did not 
say that nor any other foolish thing like it, 
and it is evident that the editorial commenting 
upon it was written by a person who did not 
hear the address. The portion of the address 
in which this sentence is supposed to have 
belonged made no reference to libraries, but 
referred to school text books. The purport of 
the statement made in the address was that 
the teacher must not rely exclusively upon the 
book; that the teacher was the real educator 
and the book the instrument. It was a plea 
for the impact of life upon life in the edu- 
cational process. In this connection I said 
that it would be a great thing for teachers 
and pupils alike if for a whole year text 
books could be utterly abolished, in order that 
we might bring ourselves to realize that the 
teacher is the educator. 

This is, as you do me the justice to believe, 
a very different thing from what I am quoted 
as having said. 

You are correct in your estimate of the 
value to the community and to the schools 
of the library of Oak Park. It is a worthy 
and efficient institution, and one with which 
my own connection is very close. 


WILLIAM E. Barton. 





What Divisional Histories Are There? 


Salem, Ore., August 29. 
My dear Editor: 

We are having difficulty in getting 
information about the various army di- 
visional histories which we want in our 
library. Won’t you advocate an effort 
to collect the information about these, 
and publish them for the benefit of li- 
braries generally? There are many 
unit and divisional histories being pub- 
lished with photographs and accounts 
of the men, and I do not know of any 
list of them as they are nearly all pri- 
vately printed. Some centralized ef- 
fort on this matter would be worth 
while. 

OREGON STATE LIBRARY. 

If those who have knowledge of such 
divisional histories will send it to Pus- 
Lic Lrprariges it will be a very easy 
thing to compile and publish the list 
asked for, 
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A Season in the Midst of A. E. F. 


It is a pleasure not unmixed with re- 
gret to take up again the conduct of 
Pusrtic Liprartes. To feel again the 
connection with the busy stream of li- 
brary endeavor in one’s own land, to have 
a knowledge of what has been, what is 
going on and of what is likely to be just 
beyond has its glow of satisfaction. It 
is also a pleasure to feel that the work 
of one’s life is so established that in the 
hands of intelligent executives it does not 
suffer loss even when one is no longer 
in touch with it. The friendliness which 
made this possible is a thing to be care- 
fully cherished. 

The voyage into the heart of the li- 
brary service abroad afforded a prospec- 
tive that showed very plainly things that 
in the midst of busy days at home often 
go unnoticed. New values were formed 
and old values were shifted. Somehow 


the artificial shows more plainly when 
one gets close to real feelings. And in 
the midst of A. E. F. life abroad, one is 
endowed with a second sight that shows 
things as they really are and no amount 
of effort could camouflage the spirit and 
effort that surround one. 

One’s desire to do, one’s vision of what 
is to be done, are often so far ahead of 
one’s ability to accomplish that the satis- 
faction that ought to grow out of the 
things done is seriously marred by patent 
results. One could always do a thing 
better, he thinks, if he had another try 
at it. 

But all in all, it was a great experience, 
a season of special dispensation and a 
chapter in the book of life that marked 
the high tide of expectation. Everything 
else will arrange themselves before and 
after it. Mary EILeen AHERN. 





President Chalmers Hadley 


It was not the good fortune of P. L. 
to receive a photographic likeness of 
the new president of A. L. A., Mr Chal- 
mers Hadley, before going to press, but 
that omission is more than made up by 
the receipt of a copy of his address at 
the Asbury Park meeting which is 
printed in this number, page 287. The 
address gives a good idea of the crys- 


talline mind and direct manner of the 
speaker. The picture may come later. 

Mr Hadley is well-known for a fear- 
less expression of opinion, for his fair- 
ness in dealing with public interests 
and for his good judgment in arriving 
at conclusions. He has kept near the 
center of affairs in his entire career 
and the A. L. A. may expect from his 
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conduct of its business, a straightfor- 
ward, simple administration which will 
leave its stamp on the association and 
its interests. 

Mr Hadley was born in Indiana; was 
graduated from Earlham college and 
was engaged in newspaper work in Phila- 
delphia and Indianapolis for nearly 
eight years before beginning library 
work. He spent 1905-6 in the Albany 
school, being a member of the famous 
class that was initiated into the pre- 
vailing social methods of the time. On 


leaving the library school he became 
secretary of the Indiana library com- 
mission. He gave such a forward im- 
petus to better library service for that 
state during his service there as did 
inuch for the subsequent efforts which 


have finally carried it mto the first 
rank of excellence. 

He left Indiana in 1909 to become 
secretary of the A. L. A. when the 
headquarters were opened in Chicago. 
In 1911, he was elected librarian of 
Denver, where he has wrought a mar- 
velous work in developing the public 
library of that city from a moribund 
institution to one of the most progres- 
sive and efficient libraries in the coun- 
try. 

Mr Hadley has been married for 


about three years and those who have 
met Mrs Hadley at the past two A. L. 
A. conferences are charmed with her 
gracious manner and her kindly inter- 
est in her husband’s work. 

Success to the President of 1919! 





The New Educationat Bill 


The revised educational bill, known as 
the Towner educational bill, H. R. No. 
7, would create a Department of Educa- 
tion with a secretary in the cabinet and 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 to aid 
the states in the promotion of education. 

This bill has a clause which to a de- 
gree recognizes public libraries as one of 
the educational agencies. Section 10 
states, “That in order to encourage the 
States to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties, five-tenths of the sum authorized to 
be appropriated by Section seven of this 
Act ($100,000,000), shall be used in pub- 
lic, elementary and secondary schools for 
the partial payment of teachers’ salaries, 
for providing better instruction and ex- 
tending school terms, especially in rural 
schools and schools in sparsely settled lo- 
calities, and otherwise providing equally 
good educational opportunities for the 


children in the several states, and for the 
extension and adaptation of public Ir 
braries for educational purposes” (italics 
are ours). 

Surely this is proof that when librari- 
ans really seek what they want of the 
right persons, support and recognition are 
promptly given. The bill is favorable 
to library interests even tho the mention 
is but brief. 

Should the educational bill pass, and 
it is said to have strongly organized sup- 
port and will surely command the atten- 
tion of congress as one of the most con- 
structive measure of the session, then 
we will have our opportunity as it has 
never been offered before—to help in the 
more immediate realization of Abraham 
Lincoln’s hope that “all may have an 
unfettered start and a fair chance in the 
race of life.” 





Civil Service in Libraries 


The general aim of civil service, to get 
away from the spoils system and the pull- 
ing of political strings in public institu- 
tions, is praiseworthy enough, but in its 
application to the work of a library, the 


situation is yet to be discovered where 
the attendant evils do not seem to out- 
weigh the possible advantages. 

The Public library of St. Paul as an 
institution not long since- was made to 
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feel the critical and unsympathetic ap- 
plication of rules not germane to condi- 
tions, made by officials who fail to distin- 
guish between a right discharge of duty 
and the exercise of petty authority. 

In Illinois state libraries, the maneu- 
vering to set aside the main points of the 
civil service law as it applies to librarians 
is almost disgraceful. And the worst of 
it is that the maneuvering succeeds. 

The University of Illinois cannot em- 
ploy one of its own graduates to whom 
a diploma and a degree may have been 
given by its library school, as a library 
worker without such a graduate being 
passed by a state civil service official of 
the kind that is appointed for political 
service. 

Illinois Civil Service commission ad- 
vertised in July for “an historical library 
clerk with special training and exper- 
ience in bibliography and reference work 
publications, and American history; uni- 
versity education and knowledge of the 
French language required; salary $65 to 
$100 a month. 

A number of other persons were also 
asked for, to none of whom were so 
low salaries offered. The barber was 
to have $50 to $90 a month and main- 
tenance, and the butcher, $50 to $60 a 
month and maintenance; the Institution 
for the blind librarian, salary of $30 to 
$50 a month with maintenance. The re- 
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quirements there were “training and ex- 
perience in handling libraries for the 
blind.” 

That the municipal civil service of Chi- 
cago has not entirely wrecked the public 
library service of the place is due only to 
the righteous endurance of those whom it 
has striven to thrust aside, as they have 
circumvented the rapacity of the politi- 
cians. That there is good within the cir- 
cle is no more due to civil service rules 
than it is to the marble steps leading into 
the library. 

There is absolutely no good thing in 
the conduct of the library—salaries, pen- 
sions, promotions, effective service, or 
library spirit—that can be laid at the door 
of the municipal civil service influence 
or power, while much that is baleful can 
be counted as its contribution to the situ- 
ation. 

To date, all that the civil service has 
done for the service of Chicago is to 
prevent the library from obtaining as 
good library workers for the institution, 
as it might have if it were not strangled 
by municipal civil service, and added to 
this, it sets before the young people of 
Chicago, who think about it at all, an ex- 
ample of perverted public service, that 
kills at once any ideals with which they 
may have started out to serve the com- 
munity. Salaries have been too low in 
most places but two wrongs never made 
a right. 





The Duties of Peace Times 


The history of most individuals is 
not unlike the history of mankind in 
the mass. Indeed, the history of the 
latter is made up from the history of 
the former, colored by the highest de- 
gree of insistence of the greater num- 
ber of individuals. 


Today the whole world is in con- 
fusion because the individual members 
of it are in confusion. Events of the 
past five years have compelled a con- 
stant change of opinion and the neces- 
sity for the accomplishment of certain 
things by any and every means drove 
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sober, balanced, independent thinking 
out of the field. There seemed neither 
time nor place for anything but the 
drive ahead as fast and as far as it 
could be carried. 

This thought and this feeling ob- 
sessed the minds of librarians as well 
as the rest of the world’s workers and 
the record of their response to the 
calls that came to them is one of which 
the communities they serve can well be 
proud. The efforts were not always 
in the lime light and very often may 
have passed unnoticed in the loud proc- 
lamations, but nevertheless, the library 
workers of both high and low degree 
that did not respond effectively and 
loyally to their country’s call for serv- 
ice were few and far between. 

We are told over and over again 
that peace time has its duties no less 
than days of war. For many reasons, 
which need not be gone into here, 
many an effective helper in the great 
conflict put out of mind and heart per- 
sonal feelings, individual opinions and 
cast all his strength and effort toward 
the thing the majority of Americans 
proposed to do. The result could not 
be other than it was, and those who 
were thus enlisted merit the respect 
of the world. In these times of prep- 
aration of peace, again there comes, 


the sacred call of duty, that personal 
prejudice, political bias and individual 
preference be laid aside and each and 
every person throw all his weight to- 
ward the restoration of sane, fair, hon- 
est balance, respect for authority, re- 
spect for the rights of neighbors and 
above all a remembrance of what the 
cost has been in blood and happiness to 
those who can help no further in the 
great task before the beloved country 
that belongs to us all. 

In these trying times, librarians, of 
all people should not engage in the 
rancorous criticism that is based on 
ignorance. They should early and late 
get the actual facts in the matters of 
adjustment in the words of those who 
are bearing the burdens, not the biased 
reports sent out by enemies or worse, 
unmoral  sensationalists. One doesn’t 
go to an enemy of a cause or individual 
to get the truth of a matter. The or- 
iginal sources of information on 
the topics of the times are open 
rather than newspaper, sensational re- 
ports of irresponsible space writers. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the 
efforts of library workers in this new 
cause will be as honest and as potential 
for lasting good as they were in the 
great trials that were met in war time. 
Then will the returns and rewards be 
equally great. 





Signs of the Times 


The president of the A. L. A. for 1919, 
in his speech at the Asbury Park meeting, 
made a most vigorous argument for a 
thoro revision of the A. L. A. consti- 
tution, and nothing happened! Who will 
say after that that progress has not been 
made? A few short years ago, a modest 
suggestion that two mild amendments be 
discussed by the Council nearly broke up 
the meeting. Men of age and position 


showed the greatest trepidation. The 
chairman of a committee to consider 
and report to the council on the matter, 
the appointment of which was almost 
forced upon the executive, refused 
flatly to call the committee together 
and refused to discuss the question at 
all until the other members submitted 
a report. 

After a most perfunctory discussion, 
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at the mid-winter session of the Council 
the president of the time decided the mat- 
ter was closed without calling for a vote, 
and the two women on the committee 
were made to feel as if they had touched 
the Ark of the Covenant. And yet all 
these men who were so troubled over the 
proposal to discuss amendments only five 
years ago, heard President Bishop in his 
plain speaking about the whole constitu- 
tion at Asbury Park and never blinked! 


It was really great to feel that time had 
wrought such progress in the attitude of 
those guardians of the constitution. It 
promises well for other things that may 
need a little change of heart on the part 
yof the staid and settled. It may be that 
in time the persistent women who stirred 
the waters on the previous occasion will 
be forgiven by the chairman, and the 
presidents will wonder if their attitude 
was worth while. 





Labor Unions and the Libraries 


A controversy is sometimes the best 
thing to clarify a situation. If the dis- 
cussion is carried on in a frank, open, 
even severe fashion, so there is no quib- 
bling to prevent statement of truth, and 
so long as fairness in speech and atti- 
tude is preserved, a discussion is desir- 
able. Nothing is to be gained by a play 
of words in non-recognition of condi- 
tions or facts; instead such a thing in- 
sures loss. This much may be said with 
regard to the discussion which is going 
on in some places, as to whether or not 
it would be a good thing for the salaries 
of library employees, if the latter should 
join the labor unions. 

Frankly, the writer does not think it 
would be to the best interests of the 
library workers, serving the public, sup- 
ported by public funds, to tie up their 
first allegiance to labor unions. It may 
be true that it might result in an increase 
of salary. It is equally true that it might 
result disastrously for the public good in 
regard to what it has a right to expect 
from its servants. The latter result 
looms larger than the former and the 
good of the service should come first. 
This opinion has been developed from 
study and observation, and is by no 
means an arbitrary holding, not to be 


disturbed by any future argument or in- 
vestigation. It cannot be said, however, 
that the advocates of labor union doc- 
trine for library workers, recommend 
the cause they claim to serve in their 
manner of presentation. Over-state- 
ments, sharp retaliatory rejoinders, sub- 
tle insinuations, are not the weapons that 
in a full, free, honest discussion, bring 
a party to agree with the one who uses 
them. 

A letter from Miss Maud Malone, 
received just as we go to press, contains 
what is termed a “Bulletin of the L. E. 
U.” She expresses the wish that she 
“may see it in the Purtic Lirparies, 
or some of it.” 

Well, here is “some of it”: 

“We drew up this comparative schedule 
of salaries and pointed out that Chicago 
paid better than New York. Despite 
the claim made by Mr Roden and 
Miss Ahern that civil service has not 
benefited the staff of the Chicago P. 
L., the fact remains that Chicago 
is the only large library in the 
U. S. that nas a pension and is under 
civil service.” 

This may pass for argument in New 
York City, but when it is used in Chi- 
cago, nobody listens. 
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After hearing Mr Roden’s calm, im- 
personal, and historically true statement, 
with regard to the salaries and pensions 
in the Public library of Chicago, and 
being told the real facts in the case as to 
how these things came about, in which 
civil service cuts no figure. Miss Malone 
can find nothing further to say than what 
she said in the first instance that “it is 
the only library in the United States 


that has a pension, and that is in civil ser- 
vice.” She could just as well have said 
it is the only library in the country that 
has marble steps and Tiffany glass decor- 
ations and an air washing machine, for 
these things have just as much to do 
with the salaries and the pensions, as 
has civil service. 

The personal attacks in the “Bulletin” 
furnish their own condemnation. 





Andrew Carnegie 


The passing of Andrew Carnegie 
was an event that doubtless caught the 
attention of more librarians than the 
the going of anyone else for many long 
years. The multitude of his library 
gifts was larger than those of anyone 
else who ever lived. His generosity to 
libraries was equalled by his generosity 
to many other good causes. The basis 
of his giving was a desire to leave the 
world better than he found it. His 


accumulation of money gave him the ~ 


opportunity to carry out this desire. 
Many years ago he acknowledged 
that the millions accumulated by hiring 
men better prepared than himself were 
not all his, and he frequently an- 
nounced his purpose to dispose of his 
millions before he died. He was not 
able to do this, but he certainly set a 
high example to other rich men in the 
matter of generosity. To many people 
the attitude of Mr Carnegie towards 
education and means of culture was 
much more important than the mere 


giving of money, however well inten- 
tioned was the gift or however timely 
and generous its amount. He was not 
afraid to say in season and out that 
men are debtors to their day and gen- 
eration. 

His frank avowal of his belief in 
books and in the book service rendered 
valuable assistance in overcoming the 
inertia of public servants. He was im- 
pressed by Carlyle’s saying that on his 
way down to get books he passed 
many jails but not one library. His 
unflagging efforts to displace the need 
for one jail by many libraries forms a 
lasting monument of which the world 
will always take notice. 

The gifts and grants from Mr. Car- 
negie within the United States reached 
the amount of $288,743,360. Of this 
$60,364,888 was given for 2811 public 
library buildings and $4,165,699 was 
given for library buildins for colleges 
and universities. 





Charles H. Gould 


Charles H. Gould, for nearly 30 years 
librarian of McGill university, died 
suddenly at his home in Montreal, 
July 31. Mr Gould had been a member 


of the American library association 
almost from the beginning of his career 
as a librarian, having the registration 
number of 1186. He had served on 
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many of the important committees of 
the association and under his guidance 
as president in 1909, one of the most 
valuable as well as one of the most de- 
lightful meetings, was held at Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H. 

No man in the association was more 
highly esteemed as a courteous gentle- 
man, a kindly member, and a sympa- 
thetic friend and business associate 
than Mr Gould. Of a gentle, retiring 
disposition, the prominent position he 
attained in library work, was due en- 
tirely to the keen appreciation by his 
fellow members of the worthy charac- 
ter of the man. 

Mr Gould was one of the charter 
members of the American Library In- 
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stitute. He was also a member of va- 
rious learned societies in Canada, and 
enjoyed a very considerable if local, 
reputation as a musician. 

Mr Gould was never a robust man, 
and at various times was severely ill. 
He sufiered no illness at the last, how- 
ever, being at his office the day before 
his death, apparently in his usual 
health. 

He was born at Groveton, New 
Hampshire, but removed to Montreal 
when a small child. He was never 
married, and died at the age of 63. The 
Montreal press, prominent citizens and 
many friends paid the highest tribute 
to his worthiness as a citizen and a 
man of culture. 





After Twenty Years 


Under the title, Compensations of 
Librarianship, Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, 
for more than 20 years a leading au- 
thority on the contents of public docu- 
ments as well as best methods of mak- 
ing their contents available, has out- 
lined her experiences in the various 
positions occupied in the pursuit of her 
chosen work. She traces her experi- 
ences from 1889 down to the present, 
telling of a collector’s joy, of the ex- 
tent of her own work, dealing with 
many phases of it, setting forth in de- 
tail especially her connection with the 
New York public library. The kalei- 
doscopic lights and shadows of the 
story show that the author has touched 
the depths as well the heights in her 
long years of experience. The appeal 
at the close of the article which covers 
24 pages octavo, is one that carries a 
gripping message to library workers of 
every degree, but particularly to those 
who are taking up the work for the 
first time—‘“Some people work for 
money, some for the boss, but the joy 
of work for work’s sake is almost as 
holy and quite as absorbing as is the 
creative impulse. Never forget that it 


is the spirit with which you endow 
your work that makes it useful or fu- 
tile.” 





Gracious Recognition 

Mr J. Y. W. MacAlister, for many 
years a leading figure in library progress 
in England, and for some time honorary 
secretary of the Library association of 
the United Kingdom, has been knighted 
for public service in connection with the 
conduct of the war. 

Mr MacAlister, in the minds of those 
who attended the early conferences of 
the British association, stands out as a 
splendid figure of a courteous scholarly 
gentleman, far above the average. 

At the second international congress 
held in London, Mr MacAlister, by his 
special kindness to the American visitors, 
made many lasting friends who will be 
glad to hear of the recognition given 
to one in every way worthy of it. 





The life of every man is a diary in 
which he means to write one story and 
writes another; and his humblest hour 
is when he compares the story as it is 
with what he vowed to make it. 
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A Generous Offer 


Attention is called to the article by 
Miss Gardner of the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, offering to loan collections of pic- 
tures with descriptive notes to the li- 
braries of Illinois. It should be re- 
membered that there will be a much 
larger number of persons in even the 
small towns to whom photographs and 
pictures of foreign travel and scenery 
will be more familiar than was the case 
before the war. 

The duty of the libraries towards the 
awakened interest of the returned sol- 
diers in matters outside their every- 
day environment calls for constant en- 
deavor to meet these newly awakened 
ideas lest the interest die out for lack 
of material on which to feed. Here is 
a common ground on which women’s 
clubs and the library can coéperate. 
The proper presentation by a local 
club, either of men or women, will 
bring funds and codperation towards 
any such an exhibit that will go far to 
win friends and furnish matters of com- 
munity interest in the towns of the 
state. 

Get in touch with the Art institute 
in regard to the matter. 





A Regrettable Change 


Two new members have been ap- 
pointed to the Indiana Public library 
commission. President Thomas C. 
Howe of Butler college succeeds W. W. 
Parsons of the State normal school. 
At the same time, Prof C. H. Old- 
father, of Wabash college faculty, suc- 
ceeds Jacob P. Dunn of Indianapolis. 

The retirement of Mr Dunn is really 
regrettable, as he has been closely asso- 
ciated with the work from the begin- 
ning, having been appointed a member 
of the original commission in 1899. 
For ten years previously, he had been 
actively engaged in making libraries 
appreciated as parts of the educational 
system of the state, and much of the 
best of the library legislation which has 
been enacted in the last 25 years is 
due to his faithful interest in library 
service. 


A New Assistant 

Miss Zana K. Miller (W. R., ’05), 
for many years prominently connected 
with library work in the middle west, 
has become librarian of Library Bu- 
reau with headquarters in Chicago. 
Miss Miller will be glad to correspond 
with library workers of every class 
in regard to any phase of library serv- 
ice, library methods, library equip- 
ment, and book buying or to answer 
personal questions in regard to hours, 
salaries, schools, commissions, ete. 
Special attention given to school li- 
brary problems. Miss Miller was act- 
ing editor of Puptic Lrpraries during 
the absence of Miss Ahern in France. 

Her varied experience and wide ob- 
servation have fitted her to do valuable 
work in her new field. 





The Metric System 

A concerted effort is being made 
throughout the country under the di- 
rection of the World Trade Club in 
favor of the adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures by the 
United States. Secretary Redfield of 
the Bureau of Commerce says: 

One of the problems involved in our 
adjustment to the new world is the matter 
of simplifying weights and measures, and 
we may as well prepare at once to make 
the changes necessary. 

He further declares that in order to 
hold our place in the world’s trade, we 
must adopt metric standards because 
our customers demand it. 

It will be remembered that in the 
early years of the A. L. A. universal 
adoption of the metric system was one 
of the by-objects. 





The Reynolds After-the-War atlas 
and gazetteer of the world shows the 
new peace maps with boundaries de- 
termined by the Peace conference; 
forty automobile maps showing motor 
roads of every state in the United 
States with a digest of the motor laws 
of each; the route of every railroad of 
any importance, both steam and elec- 
tric, in North America; diagrams and 
maps of great battlefields of the war; 
diagrams of war statistics, etc. 
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The Call of the Pied Piper 

You will remember the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin of course! In some ways 
I think the magic of his music is not 
unlike the magic that drew great 
crowds of earnest men and women to 
Washington during the war. It sang 
to them of duty and service to their 
beloved country, and though a great 
mountain hid the future from them 
there was no fear in their hearts. I 
like to think that it was only this de- 
sire “to be of service” that brought the 
vast throng to Washington, but at any 
rate of this I am most sure, that that 
desire and that alone brought the li- 
brarians. They came rather in fear 
and trembling for the most part, for 
they felt themselves untried as yet in 
the great business world outside of the 
library. It was with much pride that 
they found many avenues opening up 
to them under civil service; library as- 
sistant, index and catalog clerk, typ- 
ist, and other clerkships were theirs al- 
most for the asking. Eleven hundred 
dollars, often twelve, and sometimes 
fourteen and fifteen hundred dollars 
could not but strike the entering libra- 
rian with a feeling of wealth. She sim- 
ply wasn’t used to it, that was all! 
Even the terrible subtraction sums 
that had daily to be taken from this 
salary because of Washington living 
conditions, did not make her complain. 
Subtraction was a science she had been 
long acquainted with and the lower the 
result the more at home she felt as a 
librarian. ’ 

The librarian now found herself on 
a plane with all sorts of people from 
all walks and professions in life, all 
earning about the same as she. The 
need of war times was too great for 
much fine sifting. I have in mind a 
college and library school graduate 
who upon being sent to the department 
in which she had received her appoint- 
ment found herself awaiting an inter- 
view with the Personnel officer in com- 
pany with a former maid whose educa- 
tion consisted of eight grades of gram- 
mar school work and six weeks’ course 
in typing. Both had received appoint- 


ment in the government at twelve hun- 
dred. The maid’s chance for an inter- 
view came first and she was cordially 
greeted by the officer in charge and set 
about her tasks. It was now the libra- 
rian’s turn. She also was cordially 
greeted, but upon stating her educa- 
tion and experience she received this 
additional welcome, “How pleased you 
must be at getting into government 
work. Library work pays such small 
salary I am told.” The librarian felt as 
tho she were the scum of the earth 
unduly rewarded and counted seven 
before she let an unruly tongue an- 
swer. Another librarian who had come 
in the beginning of the war to Wash- 
ington as index and catalog clerk was 
told in her first interview that the—— 
department really didn’t care for libra- 
rians; they much preferred girls of 
business training. “But library work 
is the best sort of business training,” 
she replied. The retort came very 
quickly, “No good business person 
would submit to the salaries they pay 
in libraries, it is only the bookworms, 
and the people too full of culture to 
work who are employed in libraries.” 
This librarian also curbed her temper, 
but bided her time! As each new per- 
son came into the large department 
where she was a pioneer worker, she 
carefully sorted out all the librarians. 
Secretly she thought to herself it was 
unlike sorting the wheat from the chaff 
in many cases. They were quite dis- 
tinguishable! Into each ear she poured 
this warning, “There is a person in this 
department who thinks that librarians 
are created without hands or feet, and 
are endowed with ‘highbrows’ only. 
Let us show this person the error of his 
thoughts!” It worked as effectively as 
did Paul Revere’s midnight warning. 
Soon, the very much mistaken person 
had not only changed his idea of libra- 
rians, but was knocking loudly on the 
portals of Civil Service for all the li- 
brarians they could send. As a stenog- 
rapher remarked, “Whenever I see a 
girl amid all the war time confusion, 
going about her work in a business-like 
way, I immediately say to myself, that 
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girl must be a librarian.” So, I think, 
it was in all the departments of the 
government during the war. I have 
yet to hear of a librarian who did not 
give more than satisfaction in the place 
which she had to fill. And that of 
course is as it should be for Love of 
Service is the creed of all librarians, 
and they carry it with them wherever 
they go. 
» Then came the news of peace and 
the signing of the armistice and the 
great need for war workers was at an 
end. The Labor Bureau opened Bu- 
reaus of Employment and immediately 
set about its task of fitting the right 
peg in the right hole. Many stenog- 
raphers left for their former offices or 
for new and more promising ones. 
There was a future ahead for them. 
School teachers also saw visions of a 
rosy future. The librarian alone re- 
mained stranded and undecided. True 
there were library positions enough, 
but the salaries! You see she had dis- 
covered something while she was doing 
her bit in Washington, and that some- 
thing was faith in herself as a business 
woman. There was hardly any wall 
she could not mount in that capacity, 
and ambition rose very high within 
her. Had she not daily measured her 
wits with others, and as a result did 
she not feel rather secure? It was the 
miracle! She had tried her wings and 
she could fly. Fain would she fly back 
to her dearly beloved library work, but 
there was the future of which to think. 
“Save and have;” “He that waits upon 
fortune is never sure of a dinner,” 
preached the War Saving Stamps. 
One day a librarian went to the Bu- 
reau of Employment and said as she 
had said often before: “Have you any 
places in which you can fit a libra- 
rian?” The answer came at once: “Oh, 
yes, we have many positions at large 
for librarians at salaries varying from 
nine hundred to twelve hundred dol- 
lars.” “Have you no positions that 
pay higher salaries than that?” “Not 
in library work,” was the response, 
“but if you could go as a stenographer 
or a file clerk——-?”_ “Oh, yes,”- the li- 


brarian interrupted, “I know all that, 
I have heard it a thousand times, but 
it doesn’t help when the only thing you 
want to be is a librarian.” The Bureau 
of Labor representative smiled in a 
pitying way. “Isn’t the salary ques- 
tion the fault of the librarians them- 
selves? Why do you continue to ac- 
cept such low salaries? Why don’t 
you push the salary question to an is- 
sue?” Without saying more she arose 
and took from a file case a number of 
applications of librarians, girls of col- 
lege and library school training, girls 
who spoke fluently several languages, 
girls who had traveled extensively— 
most of them registering for library 
positions that paid less than the sal- 
aries given untrained office clerks. The 
librarian had plenty of food for reflec- 
tion. 

“Are you going back into library 
work?” You hear the question many 
times a day as you go from one depart- 
ment to another. Almost invariably 
the answer comes, “Oh I hate to think 
of giving it up for good. It is the 
profession I love, but I don’t see how I 
can afford to go back to it again!” 
One ex-librarian government worker 
said, “Library salaries are surely only 
intended for those who live at home, or 
have independent means. These two 
luxuries are denied the most of us. In 
fact many librarians, as is my case, 
have others dependent on them for 
support, which makes the present li- 
brary salary even with the most careful 
management quite impossible.” An- 
other librarian—(you can immediately 
recognize her as a children’s librarian 
from her delight in speaking in para- 
bles),— said, “I solved my library fu- 
ture by means of the Fable of the ant 
and the grasshopper. One must work 
and save for the winter that is coming, 
and surely if one puts his best efforts 
into his work, he has a right to 
draw dividends sufficient to provide 
for old age. My library salary per- 


mitted only a grasshopper’s dividend, 


and so I perforce had to seek new fields 
and pastures green, and transform my- 
self into a new creature.” “I worked 
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in a state library,” said another, “and 
whereas all the stenographers and 
other employees were promoted at 
stated intervals, none of the librarians 
ever were. I could see nothing but a 
future of darned gloves and retrimmed 
hats, so I resigned and became a gov- 
ernment clerk, with a comfortable, if 
not a brilliant future ahead, and a 
woman’s satisfaction in whole gloves, 
now and then a brand new hat, and 
best of all a bank account.” “My em- 
ployer is resigning his commission 
here and is taking me back to his own 
office. He offered more salary than 
I could obtain in library work for 
years to come, and so I felt it was 
my duty to myself to accept it.” This 
is one of the stories one hears often 
from girls who were once librarians 
and are now leaving government work. 

There are hundreds of such stories 
just as there are hundreds of librarians 
who are helping Uncle Sam. Among 
all the stories I have heard there has 
not been one that did not show an ear- 
nest desire to return to library work if 
the right opportunity would present 
itself, and not one that could be labeled 
selfish or greedy. 

Do you remember in the Pied Piper, 
when the Mayor refused the Piper his 
deserved fee? 

He blew three notes (such sweet 

Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling that seemed like a 
bustling 

Of merry crowds justling at pitching and 
hustling, 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes 
clattering, 

Little hands clapping and little tongues 
chattering, 

And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley 
1s scattering, 

Out came the children running. 

And all the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and 
laughter. 

All too late the Mayor and the town 
council awoke to the realization of the 
calamity that was upon them. The 
Pied Piper gayly followed by the chil- 


dren had come to the wondrous portal 
in the mountain-side, and they all went 
in to the very last, save one little crip- 
ple, who could not keep up with the 
rest,—and then the door in the moun- 
tain-side shut fast. 

As a children’s librarian I know it 
would not.be good pedagogy for me to 
point out the moral of this story, and 
so I shall leave it to you to interpret 
as you will. 

LouIsE FRANKLIN BACHE. 





A. L. A. Book Service 
A question 

For some time past a question that 
has been agitated, intermittently and 
rather tentatively, has been that of 
the advisability of planning a central 
office or clearing house for the selec- 
tion, purchase and preparation of 
books and periodicals, domestic and 
foreign, for the libraries of the United 
States. Recently, in the May number 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin, Mr. George 
F. Strong has strongly advocated this 
undertaking, apparently basing his rec- 
ommendation upon the successful issue 
of the similar work as administered by 
the Library War Service thru its book 
department. 

There are, however, certain practical 
questions that occur to me—as prob- 
ably they have occurred to many others 
—regarding the feasibility of such a 
plan and the advantages that would 
accrue to the libraries involved, if it 
were carried out; and I should also like 
to ask for a more definite outline of 
the proposed scheme with the financial 
details, in particular, carefully worked 
out, before the A. L. A. rushes into any 
actual test of this suggested experi- 
ment. 

In the first place, would the major- 
ity of libraries be willing to codperate 
in such a Central Service Bureau? 
Without such codperation, naturally, 
failure of the experiment would inevi- 
tably result. 

Has it been estimated what amount 
of capital would be required as finan- 
cial backing for such an undertaking, 
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and is it permissible to ask who would 
furnish the needed finances? 

Has it been proved that the Library 
War Service plan—which was oper- 
ated without let or hindrance, or rather 
without power to let or hinder on the 
part of any individual library, — has 
turned out an unqualified success? 

I cannot see that even the success of 
our other great codperative work, the 
L. C. printed card supply, gives prac- 
tical perfectibility of this scheme, for 
the Library of Congress has no over- 
head expenses, is not maintained from 
the returns of the printed cards and has 
to make no return for invested capital. 
Even the Booklist has some income 
from endowment, or it couldn’t be 
maintained. 

Do we not jump rather too hastily 
to conclusions at times and generalize 
and summarize upon insufficient data? 

The Library War Service, it must be 
remembered, did or does, not have to 
consider overhead expenses in connec- 
tion with the management of its work. 
Circumstances will probably never 
again be similarly favorable to those 
under which the Library War Service 
was administered. 

Are not the individual problems of 
different libraries so varied as to pre- 
vent a satisfactory working out of the 
plan as proposed? If I were librarian 
of a libfary, large or small, I should 
not like to delegate one of the most in- 
teresting duties of my profession, the 
selection and buying of books, to any 
one agency, be it ever so efficient. But 
perhaps I am in the minority on this 
point. 

Again, take a single, practical point 
in the specialized work with which I 
am supposed to be most vitally in- 
terested. How could a central office 
classify books belonging to various li- 
braries, and be at all sure of placing 
such books where others of like con- 
tent were to be found in those libra- 
ries? In other words, how can it be pos- 
sible to provide that a reader or a li- 
brarian, accustomed to finding books 
on certain subjects grouped in a given 
manner on the shelves of his library, 
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may be sure that all new material will 
be assigned that place or a place in 
juxtaposition? 

Classification of books is not an ex- 
act science and, for a given book, any 
one of a number of places may strike 
the classifier as suitable, and may be 
in fact equally correct. It depends on 
the point of view of the classifier and 
the amount of knowledge she has con- 
cerning the subject treated. Person- 
ally I have found it dangerous to alter 
a class number once it has been as- 
signed to a book and the book shelved 
for circulation. One change—espe- 
cially a change of trend in thinking— 
generally involves so many others, to. 
embrace all ramifications of a subject 
that I have found it usually the part 
of wisdom and the best economy to 
“leave well enough alone.” 

Of cataloging in so far as it con- 
cerns form I do not speak, because it 
is of comparative unimportance 
whether or not all cards in the catalog 
bear the same bibliographical items 
given in the same fullness. But as re- 
gards the subject headings and cross 
references to be assigned to works of 
non fiction, I feel as strongly as I do 
concerning classification. 

There appear to me to be many more 
obvious avenues for potential codpera- 
tion open to libraries,—avenues where 
centralization would result in increased 
efficiency thruout the profession and 
its personnel, without rendering me- 
chanical what should never become 
mechanical, the process of supplying 
books to meet the individual needs of 
different classes of readers. Every in- 
dividual library has its individual prob- 
lems to solve in this process, and no 
central machine, it seems to me, can 
decide on the choice of books for all. 

Let us ask ourselves plainly just how 
we should benefit if this Central Serv- 
ice Bureau were carried into effect. So 
far as I can see—and I have given it 
very little of the concentrated consid- 
eration necessary—the libraries of the 
country would have to provide the in- 
itial capital necessary for its organ- 
ization and maintenance, and very 
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capable and therefore high priced 
workers would have to be engaged to 
earn the bare interest on the capital 
involved, in order to prevent the un- 
dertaking becoming a losing invest- 
ment. Besides adequate quarters, such 
a Bureau would necessitate the em- 
ployment of a competent general di- 
rector or manager, with a staff of 
trained specialists and a considerable 
clerical force. In addition would it not 
become necessary, to insure ultimate 
success, to have our agents stationed in 
foreign countries or have travelling 
representatives from this side con- 
stantly on the move—another expen- 
sive item? And all our present experts 
along these lines at the various libra- 
ries could not be dispensed with. The 
services of a few would still have to be 
retained in order to promote the work 
efficiently. At a rough guess it would 
seem that the overhead expenses of 
such an organization would prove inordi- 
nately large, as compared with those of 
cther business concerns. 

The foregoing comment has not been 
written to serve as a wet blanket, but 
with an honest desire to know more 
fully details of method and practicality. 
I should be glad to be proved wreng in 
my misgivings concerning this pro- 
posal. But the things I know concern- 
ing actual conditions and processes of 
library book service do not point to a 
markedly successful future of such a 
plan. THERESA HITCHLER. 





If there is one business on earth that a ‘quit- 
ter’ should severely leave alone, it is adver- 
tising. To make a success of advertising, one 
must be prepared to stick to it like a barnacle 
on a boat’s bottom. He should know before 
he begins it that he must spend money—con- 
siderable of it. Somebody should tell him also 
that he cannot hope to reap results commen- 
surate with his expenditures early in the game. 
Advertising doesn’t jerk; it pulls. It begins 
very gently at first, but the pull is steady. It 
increases day by day and year by year, until 
it exerts an irresistible power. It is likened to 
a team pulling a heavy load. A thousand spas- 
modic, jerky pulls will not budge the load, 
while one-half the power, exerted in steady 
effort, will start and keep it moving. There 
are three ways to make advertising pay, and 
these are the only ways. There are no others. 
First, is to keep at it; second, is to keep at it; 
third, is to keep at it—John Wanamaker. 


The Lending Collection of the Ryer- 
son Library, the Art Institute 
of Chicago 

The Ryerson library, tho a_ refer- 
ence library only in the use of its books, 
has a lending collection of about 20,000 
photographs, 20,000 lantern slides and 
11,000 post cards, which circulate in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

The collection is illustrative primarily 
of the fine arts and classified into archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture and the minor 
arts. It correlates well, however with 
other subjects such as travel, history, and 
literature; and because of the diversity 
of its uses, is not made up into sets, but 
is arranged alphabetically according to 
country and filed according to city or 
artist. A card catalog is available for 
use in the library. The first edition of 
a section of the printed catalog for dis- 
tribution will be issued, it is hoped, in 
the near future. 

The aim of the collection, broadly 
speaking, is the stimulation and encour- 
agement of art education, in order to in- 
fect the minds of the American people, 
particularly its youth, with a greater love 
of the really fine things of all nations and 
all ages, with the inevitable result of 
higher standards of taste in all phases of 
life and an increased enjoyment in 
worth-while things. 

How can this aim be attained? Thru 
what agencies is the library reaching out 
towards the accomplishment of its pur- 
poses? In many ways and thru many 
agencies, a few of which are here sug- 
gested. 

The most obvious purpose of such a 
collection is that of supplying illustra- 
tive material, of an authoritative nature, 
to lecturers and teachers of art, whether 
it be painting, design, architecture, his- 
tory of art or any of the crafts. For it 
scarcely need be stated that the sine non 
qua of any teaching in this field is the 
illustration. 

Less obvious, but perhaps greater in its 
possibility, is the purpose of furnishing 
illustrative material in other branches of 
teaching. For it is largely from the field 
of art that the best is to be found, espe- 
cially in such subjects as history and lit- 
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erature. [Tor how can the student under- 
stand ancient Greece without visualizing 
her temples, her sculpture and her hand- 
icraft; or how can he understand the 
tales of Mediaeval Europe, without vis- 
ualizing the cathedrals, the chateaux, and 
the pictures epicting the every-day life 
of the period? But especially does the 
elementary teacher need to place before 
children while they are still in the forma- 
tive age the best pictures that the world 
affords, in order to inculcate a taste that 
will shun rather than court the colored 
supplement. Works of art that are dra- 
matic or that represent children or ani- 
mals are always promising of inciting an 
interest. 

Again, in the new but developing field 
of community service, a collection such 
as the Ryerson library owns can be of 
great value in providing illustrations and 
illustrated lectures and talks of a high 
order. 

Finally, the needs of the business firms 
can be met here. Reproductions of fur- 
niture, textiles, designs, decorative de- 
tails, doorways, illustrations for books 
and periodicals—these are but a few of 
the possibilities. 

As to the kind of material best adapted 
for these uses, the lantern slide has 
proved the most satisfactory means of 
illustration for the large group. The 
short length of time the slide can be held 
upon the screen, however, militates 
against a really satisfactory result; for 
it is a well-recognized hypothesis that one 
can never really know a work of art by 
seeing it three minutes! It is at this 
point that the value of the photograph 
becomes apparent as supplementary to 
the lantern slide, particularly in teaching. 
Let us take an example. The history 
teacher, in working out the Crusades, 
gives a talk illustrated by lantern slides, 
of the buildings, the costume, the every- 
day life of the countries involved in those 
enterprises. No matter how warm her 
enthusiasm for inspiring the students 
with the fine cathedrals, chateaux airmour, 
and miniatures that reproduce the spirit 
of that age, a thoro acquaintanceship 
with these things, a real love for them 
can come only by continued looking at 


them. If the teacher, however, will du- 
plicate the lantern slides with photo- 
graphs and keep them on exhibition for 
a week after her talk, where the students 
can have ready access to them in passing 
to and fro, in study time or spare mo- 
ments before and after school hours, her 
efforts will prove to be far more availing. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for 
the school librarian. With a clear un- 
derstanding of the curriculum, and with 
the library as the ideal place for exhibi- 
tion, she has an opportunity for corre- 
lating the school work by keeping a per- 
manent running exhibition of photo- 
graphs. If these exhibits are kept in one 
place and changed at regular intervals, 
the students’ curiosity and interest will 
manifest itself to a surprising extent. 

In the development of community serv- 
ice also, the librarian of the small tow 
has an unique opportunity in carrying 
out the same idea of a running exhibition 
of photographs that will correlate with 
the lectures or study-classes of tiie Com- 
munity Center. Furthermore, if short, 
critical bibliographies can be compiled to 
direct people to the best authorities for 
reading on each exhibit, an impetus will 
result that is bound to give vitality to 
the intellectual life of the community. 

The frequent requests, especially from 
the smaller communities, for lectures and 
descriptive material, have led the Ryer- 
son library to develop this character of 
work. There is now available for this 
purpose three types of material to assist 
the teacher or the lecturer, as follows: 

1) Subject lists. 

These consist of a list of from 15 to 
50 photographs or slides suggesting 
illustrations for specific subjects. A 
list can be compiled on any subject 
on request by allowing two weeks’ 
time for a reply. The following sub- 
jects will serve to give a general 
idea of the fields covered: 

Ancient Athens. 

The Art Institute. 

Animals in art. 

Children. 

Christmas story. 

Colonial days in America. 

Gateways. 

Historic costume. 


Joan of Arc. 
Landscape gardening. 








The life of Christ in art. 
The Louvre. 
Memorial buildings and monu- 
ments. 
2) Descriptive material. 
These are not lectures, in literary 
form, but a compilation of fact de- 
scriptive of each slide or post card. 
The Acropolis of Athens and its 
ancient monuments. 35 slides. 
The Arnold Arboretum. This is 
not a set, but any number may 
be ordered. It will be found use- 
ful in landscape gardening. 84 
colored slides. 
Around the Bay of Naples. 30 
post cards. 
Athens. 25 slides or post cards. 
Berlin. 28 post cards. 
*The Cathedrals of France. About 
50 slides or post cards. 
Greece, exclusive of Athens. 30 
post cards. 
London. 30 slides or post cards. 
Paris. 36 slides or post cards. 





*In preparation. 
3) Lectures. 
A brief survey of the development 
of painting. 40 slides. 
French sculpture of the nineteenth 
century. By Lorado Taft. 70 
slides. 


Others in preparation. 

Such then, in outline, is the work that 
is being developed by the lending collec- 
tion of the Ryerson library. 

A recent letter from a soldier just 
home from France reads, “It was dis- 
tressing that so few of us had the prep- 
aration which would have been invalu- 
able in a correct understanding of the 
beauties of France. Paris would have 
been ten times more interesting if I had 
only known during my school days just 
what I should have studied and been in 
condition of the greatest familiarity.” At 
a recent conference the statement was 
made, “It is impossible for a student to 
appreciate great art, unless he is brought 
into contact with great works of art.” 
The plea of the former linked with the 
truth of the latter is a challenge to edu- 
cators—and this includes librarians—to 
see to it that the rising generation is not 
deprived of one of the most ennobling 
of its birthrights. 


HELEN GARDNER, 
In charge of photographs and slides, 
Ryerson library, Art Institute, Chicago. 
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A Report from El Paso, Texas 


Since April first, and the beginning 
of a better appropriation the El Paso 
library has been working hard to make 
up for the many years of financial 
handicap. 

The children received our first large 
book order, as they had been so long 
with an entirely inadequate collection. 

To learn the needs of the business 
and industrial world of El Paso a ques- 
tionnaire was sent out to 80 business 
firms. The questions as follows: 

1. What subjects would be of in- 
terest in your particular line of work? 


2. What periodicals of a technical . 


or industrial nature would be useful to 
your employees? 

3. How many English speaking 
persons are in your employ? 

4. Are there any books of a tech- 
nical nature in which you are espe- 
cially interested that we may order im- 
mediately for your use? 

5. Have you any suggestions to 
make which will render the library 
more useful to the business world of 
El Paso? 

A short letter was enclosed telling 
the object of the questionnaire, and the 
desire of the library to be of service to 


.every citizen of El Paso. The replies 


received were most interesting. Many 
books were requested, and a large num- 
ber of technical periodicals. We 
learned more about the industries of 
the city thru these replies than we ever 
could have done in any other way. 

On some of the subjects mentioned 
we had good material. Lists of what 
we had in the library, and assurances 
that we intended to purchase more 
were mailed to many of these firms. 

Then we began to order just the 
right books, and to subscribe for the 
technical periodicals requested. An ef- 
fort is being made to supply at least 
10 years of back files of the mining and 
geological periodicals, which are the 
most used here. 

Just at this time came the oil excite- 
ment, and we found that our collection 
of Government publications was in 
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constant demand, especially the Geo- 
logical Survey bulletins, and those of 
nearby states. 

Our Government room became the 
most popular place in the library, and 
the register shows names from many 
states other than Texas. 

Books have been purchased for ten 
school libraries, and we are looking 
forward to a wonderful year of chil- 
dren’s work. 

We have a most important problem 
to solve in attending to the needs of 
the Mexican population, especially the 
children. The response to any work 
which we have been able to do for 
them has been immediate and encour- 
aging. 

The technical reference work is most 
interesting here, and there is a wide 
field for service in a locality where the 
mining profession is so important. 

It is our hope, not only to serve the 
interests of El Paso, but to be a great 
library center for the whole Southwest. 
Geographically we occupy a position 
where such service would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Believing in the Southwest as a land 
of many opportunities, and in El Paso 
as having a great future, makes it a 
privilege to build up a library here 
which shall be in close touch with 
every interest and the center of all prog- 
ress. 

Our ambition is perhaps greater than 
our ability to perform, but we are lay- 
ing a good and sure foundation for an 
institution of real value to the com- 
munity. 

Maup Durtin SULLIVAN, 
Librarian. 





Toronto Enterprise 


The Toronto City Council has made 
a grant to the Public library of that 
city of $100,000 for the purchase of 
sites and the erection and equipment 
of buildings for two braneh libraries 
now housed in rented premises, those 
of the Earlscourt and East Toronto 
districts. But once before has the City 
appropriated money for branch build- 


ings, $65,000 having been granted some 
years ago for a building for the Dover- 
court district. Like most large cities, 
Toronto in its growth has absorbed 
several outlying municipalities, and the 
names of these have happily been pre- 
served in the libraries which minister 
to them—as the Yorkville, Riverdale, 
Dovercourt, Earlscourt, Wychwood, 
High Park and Beaches branches; the 
Northern and Eastern, too, commemo- 
rating North Toronto and East To- 
ronto respectively. Of the existing 
buildings eight (including the fine, dig- 
nified structure which houses the Ref- 
erence library, the main lending li- 
brary, and the administrative offices, 
on College street) were built with 
money: contributed by the Carnegie 
Trust, $400,000 in all having been given 
for the purpose. 

The new buildings are expected to 
be ready for occupation next summer. 
Toronto has now a population of close 
on 500,000, supplied by a main refer- 
erence, a municipal reference (in the 
City Hall), and 14 circulating libraries, 
all but two of which, when the new 
buildings are completed, will have 
handsome, up-to-date library buildings. 
The Board has wisely pursued a policy 
of supplying its new branch buildings 
with ample grounds, and, with well- 
kept lawns, flower-beds and _ orna- 
mental shrubs, making these beauty 
spots in their localities. In certain of 
these, botanical gardens have been es- 
tablished, the shrubs and flowers la- 
belled, to encourage and aid citizens 
in similarly improving their own prem- 
ises. A professional gardener, with 
assistants, is engaged, greenhouses 
have been built or _ rented for 
the development of plants, and 
generous provision made for the care 
of the grounds. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that Toronto’s public li- 
brary has so impressed itself on the 
city that the Council now is ready and 
willing to provide the funds for new 
branches as they are called for. The 
Board and Mr George H. Locke, the 
chief librarian, are to be congratulated 
on this recognition of their work. 
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Children’s Book Week 
November 10-15, 1919 


Children’s book week for this year 
has been set for November 10-15. The 
effort is intended this year to interest 
parents, particularly to the end that 
better books for children will be found 
in the homes. 

All sorts of clubs, both for grown- 
ups and children are expected to show 
an interest in the movement. Jessie Wil- 
cox Smith is preparing a poster for the 
occasion, and special printed matter will 
be furnished the bookstores who are ex- 
pected to help in the work. Librarians 
need little urging and no advice as to 
their part in helping to get better books 
for children and doubtless there will 
come the usual good results from their 
participation in the children’s book week 
of 1919. 





For Sale 

In view of the fact that a number of 
libraries have asked to buy copies of 
One Thousand Technical Books in 
quantity for distribution among their 
patrons and that one library has asked 
to have printed at its expense the sec- 
tion on Building from that list, I have 
arranged with the printer to hold the 
type so that such demands can be sup- 
plied at cost of printing. One Thou- 
sand Technical Books can be bought in 
quantity at the rate of $12 per hun- 
dred copies. 

A similar arrangement will be made 
for Five Hundred Business Books, now 
in press, which will cost somewhat less 
than the technical list. 

Librarians wishing a supply of either 
of these lists beyond those distributed 
to them at the time of publication are 
asked to send their orders at an early 
date to: 

Mr Georce B. UTLEy, 
Executive Secretary, 

American Library Association, 

Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A. L. A. Library War Service 

The demand for books and for li- 
brary service for the use of discharged 
soldiers, sailors and marines, is so 
strong that we shall have to yield un- 
der certain circumstances. 

We are now providing a small col- 
lection of books and a limited service 
to Public Health Service hospitals be- 
cause there are many wounded service 
men in these hospitals. 

We recently authorized a loan of a 
few hundred books to an industrial 
community without library service, be- 
cause there were several hundred dis- 
charged soldiers in that community 
who wanted and needed books. Our 
service here was supplementary to that 
provided by the state and by the indus- 
trial concern. 

We have just agreed to send some 
books for a traveling library system 
for the newly organized state police 
force in West Virginia, every member 
of which force is a discharged soldier, 
sailor or marine. 

A request has just come in for books 
on vocations and citizenship from the 
Home Service department of a Red 
Cross unit in Maine. We have asked 
the state librarian of Maine to see that 
the necessary books are provided, from 
local or state sources if possible, by 
the A. L. A. if necessary. 

The number of books provided in 
each case has been very limited. Nei- 
ther books nor service are provided 
if the local or state library organiza- 
tion can reasonably be expected to 
meet the needs; and we always bear 
in mind that the service is for the dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines, 
rather than for a general community of 
which they are a part. This limitation 
still seems necessary because of the re- 
strictions (implied and actually made) 
on the use of the War Service fund. 

These are samples from a_ steady 
stream of such letters. Our educa- 
tional system will not be complete un- 
til there is free public library service 
for every man, woman and child in 
America: 
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Mt. Olive, IIl., 
August 4, 1919. 
Aud. A; 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 

I have just returned from Oversea’s Serv- 
ice with the 5th Division, A. of O., and 
while in the Service, received some very 
beneficial knowledge thru your wonderful 
organization. However, I am out of the 
Service now, and not having a Public Li- 
brary in my home town or the near vicinity, 
I hopefully turn to your aid in getting a 
good book, (beginner’s) on “Commercial 
Law,” which I kindly ask you to send me. 

Thanking you beforehand, 

I am, sincerely yours, 
s/ JosepH N. Knopp. 


Stidham, Ky., 
Aug. 7, 1919. 
American Library Association, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am an ex-soldier and interested in farm- 
ing, also would like something on automo- 
biles. Will you please send the above 
books ? 

Yours truly, 
s/ Witson Hatt. 


Having just arrived in God’s country I 
find that I will have to be re-educated. 
There is no library in our town; will you 
please tell me how and where I can obtain 
books? 

DiscHARGED SOLDIER. 

Many such requests are coming in. 
They cover all sorts of subjects trom 
professional candy making to road con- 
struction. 

For the most part these requests are 
taken care of by the public libraries 
but the A. L. A. stands ready to send 
an individual book to a discharged sol- 
dier, sailor or marine if local library 
service is not available. 

To encourage this demand for vo- 
cational books we are distributing 
reading lists and leaflets. We are also 
distributing thruout the country several 
thousand posters. Our latest poster, 
done by Dan Smith, has the caption 
“Knowledge Wins” and represents a 
soldier climbing out of a dark trench on 
steps of books toward a distant tho 
shining city which typifies success. In 
one corner are the words “Public Li- 
brary Books Are Free.” These are for 
free distribution. 

Write to Headquarters for them. 
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The books remaining 

At a recent meeting of the War 
Service committee of the A. L. A. a 
definite decision was reached as to the 
ultimate disposition of books now over- 
seas and in camps and hospitals here. 
Formal authorization was given for 
the gift of a reasonable number of 
books to French and Belgian educa- 
tional and civic institutions, to Ameri- 
can schools and colleges in other coun- 
tries, such beneficiaries to be deter- 
mined by the War Service committee, 
and also the gift of a certain number 
of books to the municipality of Beaune, 
to the American University Union, the 
Sorbonne, the library of the University 
of Louvain, the International Institute 
of Bibliography at Brussels (for the 
Bureau of International Intercourse), 
Robert college in Constantinople, and 
other cognate institutions in Europe 
which the association may deem it ap- 
propriate to assist, provided that the 
total of gifts does not exceed 75,000 
volumes. 

All books and library equipment re- 
maining after the A. L. A. has com- 
pleted its service to the soldiers and 
sailors of the world war is to be placed 
at the disposal of the War and Navy 
departments for the continuance of 
of library service to the American 
military and naval peace establish- 
ments. Books remaining after the 
army and navy needs have been met 
will be offered to other Federal insti- 
tutions such as prisons, coast guards, 
and lighthouses, and to the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Should there be books remaining 
after the foregoing disposition they 
will be distributed as follows: First, to 
State library commissions, leading li- 
braries, the State library if possible, the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and to be given by these desig- 
nated institutions in their discretion to 
libraries, schools and colleges, ‘state 
charitable and penal institutions, and 
to traveling library systems. 

All of these books are to be gifts, not 
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sales ; and some return will be required 
as to responsibility. 

In the matter of buildings construct- 
ed by the Library War Service, the 
General Director was authorized and 
empowered to dispose of library build- 
ings by gift to proper responsible 
auspices for library purposes only, or 
at private sale, by salvage on the initia- 
tive of the A. L. A. and any joint sal- 
vage with some or all of the seven 
organizations who comprise the Com- 
mission on Training Camp activities. 

C. H. Brown of Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be sent to the Navy department as li- 
brarian to organize a system of library 
service for every phase of the naval 
sevic. His salary will be paid by A. L. 
A. for two years. 

L. L. Dickerson who was librarian 
of Beaune university will serve as_ li- 
brarian for the War department. 

The A. L. A. war service will ter- 
minate October 31. The war service com- 
mittee will then make its final report to 
the executive board and be discharged. 

Among those who have returned lately 
from overseas service are: Rudolph 
Gjelsness (University of Illinois library 
school) ; Carl Hull (Public library, Du- 
quesne, Pa.) ; Margaret Wright (Public 
library, Lewiston, N. Y.); Elizabeth 
Thurston, (Milton, Mass.); Louise 
Prouty (Cleveland public library) ; Paul 
Berryman and George MacQueen (Lib- 
rary workers discharged from the 
army). 

Mr and Mrs W. H. Kerr, Emporia, 
Kan. 

Earl N. Manchester, University of 
Chicago. 

Captain Ryland Drennan of the 
Dock department of the United States 
Shipping Board has issued a letter to 
all masters of United States shipping 
board facilities to receive and provide 
for the books and periodicals offered by 
the library societies for the use of the 
officers and crew. They are to be 
placed in an accessible location, and 
their presence aboard advertised. Mem- 
bers of the crew of each vessel are par- 
ticularly responsible for the care of the 
books and periodicals. 


Public Libraries 


At the suggestion of Mr Matthew 
Woll of the A. F. L., the A. L. A. head- 
quarters at Washington have sent to 
the International labor unions large 
quantities of the publication, “Your 
job back home.” ‘This is a pictorial 
guide on trades and professions and 
was compiled for the use of returning 
soldiers. These books will be supplied 
on request as long as they last. 

Miss Gratia A. Countryman has re- 
signed from the War Service Commit- 
tee, because of her distance from the 
other members of the committee and 
consequent inability to attend meet- 
ings, and President Hadley has ap- 
pointed in her place, Miss Mary L. Tit- 
comb, librarian of the Washington 
County free library, Maryland. 

An entertainment of interest to all 
hospital librarians because they may be 
stimulated to do likewise, is de- 
scribed in an outline issued by the 
A. L. A. Headquarters of the Library 
War Service at Washington. The en- 
tertainment was given at the Red Cross 
house of the Walter Reed hospital in 
Washington, under the very efficient 
supervision of Miss M. C. Sherrard, 
librarian of the hospital. A copy of 
the description of the entertainment 
may be obtained by any one interested 
by sending to Headquarters. 

The Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington has issued an appeal to the 
libraries of the country to assist in the 
effort to prevent soldiers, sailors, and 
marines from allowing their govern- 
ment life insurance to drop. They are 
asked ‘o distribute illustrated blank 
forms, etc., which will be supplied in 
quantity by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, on application. 

A letter from Mr S. H. Ranck dated 
July 29, tells of a severe accident which 
occurred to him in the discharge of his 
duty. Mr Ranck said: 

I was run down at a cross road by a 
big Cadillac automobile going about 40 
miles an hour with the result that both 
my Ford and myself were smashed. I 
was in a Red Cross hospital for some- 
thing over a week and am under treat- 
ment still at the time of this writing. 
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A. L. A. Matters 

It has been decided to hold the 1920 A. 
L. A. meeting at Colorado Springs, Col. 

At the meeting of the Executive 
Board, held at the close of the Asbury 
Park meeting, the following business 
was transacted : 

A committee was appointed to con- 
sider and prepare an enlarged program 
of American library service. 

It was voted that the mid-winter 
meeting be held this coming winter in 
Chicago. 

The plan of Mr A. L. Spencer of 
New York for a cheaper local rate over 
rural delivery lines for public library 
books was introduced, and by vote, ac- 
tion by the postal authorities at Wash- 
ington was requested at the earliest con- 
venient time. 

In discussing a supplementary bud- 
get, made necessary by the expenses of 
the A. L. A., it was voted that the 
secretary be authorized to transfer 
money from one appropriation to an- 
other in the budget, at his own discre- 
tion. 

The president was asked to appoint 
a committee of five to consider the sub- 
ject of codperative book buying. 

It was voted that the president, sec- 
retary, and the retiring president be 
appointed a committee of three to make 
recommendations concerning a revised 
constitution, and that this committee 
make a preliminary report to the ex- 
ecutive board at the midwinter meet- 
ing. 

It was voted that the committee of 
five on library service be instructed to 
cooperate with the committee of the 
District of Columbia library associa- 
tion in presenting to the joint com- 
mittee of Congress on reclassifica- 
tion, a statement as to the work of li- 
brarianship and as to the salaries paid 
ior various library positions in the Fed- 
eral and District of Columbia govern- 
ments. 

Resolution 3 salaries adopted by the 
A. L. A., June 27, 1919 

Whereas, ccumenae made by some of 

the most prominent members of the Ameri- 


can Library Association have shown that 
salaries paid to library workers in the 


United States are inadequate to meet living 
expenses and to compensate for the value 
of the services rendered; and 

Whereas, the only way to meet the natural 
demand under present conditions, for higher 
salaries for library workers, is to secure 
increased appropriations; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Library Asso- 
ciation strongly urge all governing or legis- 
lative bodies, federal, state, county, city, 
town, or village to increase the appropria- 
tions for library salaries, in order to retain 
in the library service library workers who 
are forced by sheer necessity into other 
fields where the compensation constitutes a 
just return for scholarship and professional 
training; and, further be it 

Resolved, that the American Library 
Association take every available means to 
give this resolution the widest publicity, 
especially among those controlling appro- 
priations for library salaries. 


Resolutions of thanks were tendered 
the booksellers of the country ior the 
liberal discounts allowed the A. L. A. 
War Service committee and for the 
cooperation and courtesy of the pub- 
lishers as well. 





The A. L. A. Enlarged Program 


The Executive board of the American 
library association, at its meeting at 
Richfield Springs, N. Y., during the week 
of September 8, accepted and approved 
a tentative and partial report of the 
Committee on an enlarged program for 
American library service. 

The report provides for the continua- 
tion of certain features of Library War 
Service, and for the extension of the 
work to include many new features. It 
is anticipated that balances in the hands 
of the War Service committee will be 
available for the continuation of the War 
Service, and that additional funds for 
carrying on the new work for four or 
five years will be raised in a financial 
campaign next spring. 

The first committee that recommended 
an enlarged program of activity for A. 
L. A. was W. L. Brown, Buffalo; C. F. 
D. Belden, Boston; L. J. Bailey, Gary; 
S.C.N.Bogle, Pittsburgh; G. M. Walton, 
Ypsilanti; W. O. Carson, Toronto; Caro- 
line F. Webster, Albany, N. Y. The com- 
mittee which prepared a form of enlarged 
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program is made up of Frank P. Hill, 
chairman; Carl H. Milam, John C. Dana, 
Walter L. Brown and Caroline F. Web- 
ster. 

The following excerpts from the re- 
port will give an idea of the range cov- 
ered by the proposed enlarged program: 


Part 1 
The Army 
The War department has appointed a di- 
rector of army libraries and is taking over 
that portion of our work which concerns 
the regular army. The A. L. A. is trans- 
ferring to the department a large part of 
its books, buildings and personnel. The work 
is to be carried on by the War department 
with government funds, and with such addi- 
tional funds as may be available from our 
balance. 
The Navy 
A consulting librarian has been provided 
for the Navy at A. L. A. expense, and it is 
the hope of the Navy department that suffi- 
cient funds will be available in our balance 
and from government sources to enable it 
to carry on the library work started by our 
association. 
Hospitals 
In Public Health Service hospitals we 
shall continue our service, and keep it active 
and efficient in all permanent hospitals after 
demobilization. It is to be expected that 
eventually this service will be taken over 
by the government, and like service will be 
adopted by all hospitals and all charitable 
and penal institutions. 
In these institutions are many ex-service 
men and men from the merchant marine. 
Blinded soldiers, sailors and marines 
In view of the fact that soldiers, sailors 
and marines blinded by the war are being 
taught to read Braille grade, and inasmuch 
as there are very few books available in this 
type, this committee recommends that the 
association undertake to publish, and to pro- 
mote the publication of additional books for 
the use of these men. 
Coast Guards and Lighthouse Service 
The men in our 1200 widely scattered and 
remote lighthouses, lightships and_ coast 
guard houses have long greatly needed a 
regular, carefully studied service of books 
and journals, and the authorities urge us to 
supply this need. 
U. S. Shipping Board and other merchant 
vessels 
Such of our Merchants Marine as is still 
under federal control falls properly within 
the scope of our work; and we find that our 
service in this part of the whole great field 
of deep-water shipping will inevitably lead 
to a universal service of books as tools of 
education and recreation, to all men in all 
the ships of this country. 
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Industrial plants 


The demand for our service from indus- 
trial plants under federal control still exists. 
It could not be fully met by us in wartime. 
Our work here will not only be essential 
as long as federal control continues, but will 
help to extend the education of workers in 
all great industries. 


Discharged soldiers 


Inasmuch as many discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines, who acquired the read- 
ing habit at A. L. A. War Service libraries, 
are turning to the American library asso- 
ciation for books, now that they are in their 
home communities, it is recommended: 

That the association encourage these re- 
quests and undertake to supply the needs or 
refer them to libraries or commission that 
can and will supply them. 


Part 2 


Library extension 


One of the most obvious fields for A. L. A. 
activity today is to render aid to the 
undeveloped states that find great difficulty 
in providing library facilities. 

The A. L. A. should have the functions 
of a National library commission, in the 
sense that from the A. L. A. executive office, 
active field workers could be sent to the help 
of any state that is seeking to create a state 
center or agency for library propaganda and 
library service. If there is a state library 
association it should have the codperation 
of the A. L. A. in securing the needed legis- 
lation. 

Establishing new libraries would not ordi- 
narily be a part of the work of library ex- 
tension; but there are instances where ‘large 
cities are noticeably lacking in library facili- 
ties and where the A. L. A. should definitely 
face the responsibility of helping in the es- 
tablishment of a public library by a cam- 
paign of education. 


Standardization and certification 


It is recommended: 

1. That the Executive Board appoint a 
National Library Examining board of three 
which shall formulate sets of questions, and 
at such times as they see fit arrange to sub- 
mit these questions to candidates for certifi- 
cates to grades A, B and C, the grades to 
be determined by the Examining board, and 
the questions to be answered by candidates 
at such times and places as the Examining 
board may determine. 

2. That the Examining ‘board, with the ap- 
proval of the Executive board, shall have 
authority to grant such certificates without 
examination to persons holding certificates 
or diplomas from library schools whose en- 
trance requirements and standards of in- 
struction come up to the necessary standards 
as set by the Examining board and approved 
by the Executive board. 


Library survey 


The committee recommends that an item 
be included in its budget for the enlarged 
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program, for a library survey and that this 
survey include a review of the place of the 
library in the social and educational life 
of America; with special reference to the 
relation of the reading that is promoted and 
directed by libraries and other agencies, in- 
cluding educational institution, periodicals, 
publishers, booksellers, and advertisers. 


Information and education (Publicity) 

It is recommended: 

That the A. L. A. be responsible for a 
nation-wide promulgation of the library idea, 
designed to stimulate the extension and de- 
velopment of libraries and to increase the 
use of print: that the person having this in 
charge be authorized: 

1. To prepare codperative publicity (in- 
cluding lists, posters, etc.) for all libraries. 

2. To prepare articles about library affairs 
Pg newspapers and magazines. 

To maintain a clearing house for li- 
brary publicity methods. 

4. To prepare library exhibits. 

5. To prepare and distribute (not exclu- 
sively through libraries) leaflets and other 
material designed to increase the general 
interest in libraries. 

6. To give publicity in all legitimate ways 
rd a” on and proposed work of the 


7. To spread the gospel of better library 
incomes and better library salaries. 

8. To bring library matters and the use 
of books before universities and colleges, 
professional, business and industrial asso- 
ciations on every appropriate occasion. 


Publishing Board and The Booklist 

That the Executive board ask the Pub- 
lishing board to instruct the secretary to em- 
ploy someone with experience in publishing 
to study present A. L. A. publishing activi- 
ties and possible future extension of these 
activities and report in 30 days. 

Bibliographical aids 

It is recommended: 

That the American library association 
spend a certain portion of its income for 
bibliographical work in the interest of learn- 
ing. 

The committee and the board had in mind 
for the first year the proposed International 
bibliography of Humanistic literature. 

Institutional libraries 

It is recommended : 

1. That the A. L. A. consider work in hos- 
pitals and other state, city and Federal in- 
stitutions a part of its peace-time program; 
that this work be carried on through already 
existing library agencies, the A. L. A. to 
stand back of these agencies. 

2. That a campaign of education be un- 
dertaken at once to inform the public as 
well as librarians of the need of this work. 


Affiliated and other associations 


It is recommended: 
That the A. L. A., recognizing the value 


of its affiliated organizations interested in 
special forms of library work, look to such 
organizations for leadership and expert ad- 
vice in helping to carry out its work, both 
through its committees and publications. 

That other organizations interested in li- 
brary work be encouraged to affiliate them- 
selves officially with the American library 
association. 

Books for the blind 
The committee and the Executive board 
consider it a reasonable function of the 
L. A., in cooperation with any other 
associations, to publish books for the blind 
in the new Braille type and to aid in their 
distribution. 
National Library Service 

It is recommended: 

That the American library association go 
on record as favoring the taking over of 
practically all the proposed items in the en- 
larged program by governmental or other 
organizations (such as the National Marine 
League) whenever they are willing and able 
to do so. It also favors the taking over by 
the government of such work of the asso- 
ciation as might be included in the work of 
a national library commission; or any part 
of that work such as would be carried out 
by the proposed National Library Service. 

Citizenship (including Americanization ) 

A statement of “things that have been 
done by librarians” showing “that they have 
acted in no small degree as leaders in the 
movement for better citizenship” was pre- 
pared; and it is recommended “that it be 
widely distributed among and in libraries 
and that the Executive board urge that this 
work be continued and extended.” 


Sponsorship for knowledge 

It is recommended that it be considered “a 
proper function for the A. L. A. to serve as 
a clearing house of information to the pub- 
lic by assembling at its headquarters office 
the names of institutions and individuals 
willing to furnish specialized knowledge, and 
by its ability and willingness to refer in- 
quirers to available sources of informa- 
tion.” 

National Library for Canada 

It is recommended: 

That the American library association do 
all within its power to encourage and assist 
our Canadian colleagues and fellow-members 
in the furtherance of the project to establish 
a National library for the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Arouse greater interest among trustees 

It is recommended 

That the chairman of this committee be 
authorized and instructed to call a confer- 
ence of a considerable number of trustees 
and perhaps others, not librarians, in order 
that the program in its shape at that time 
may ‘be submitted to them for their consid- 
eration and recommendation. 
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Constitution and bylaws 

The constitution as approved by the Ex- 
ecutive board is given on page —. A called 
meeting of A. L. A. will be held at Chicago 
at midwinter and another at Atlantic City 
later to pass on the proposed constitution 
before the regular annual meeting next 
summer. 

The carrying out of the new program 
effectively seemed to the committee and 
the board to require some changes in the 
A. L. A. constitution. The suggestions 
made have been passed on to the special 
committee of the Executive board on 
constitution and bylaws. 

Campaign for funds 

The Executive board authorized the 
committee on enlarged program to make 
plans for a financial campaign for two 
million dollars. 

Action not final 

The report is only tentative. The com- 
mittee is instructed to make further in- 
vestigation and report at the mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago. 

Many special topics, considered by the 
committee because they are of interest in 
connection with the enlarged program, 
have been referred by the Executive 
board to other A. L. A. committees for 
further investigation and report. The 
board by formal resolution has asked li- 
brarians and others interested to criticize 
and make suggestions. Communications 
may be sent to Frank P. Hill, chairman 
of the committee on enlarged program, 
26 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, or to 
George B. Utley, secretary, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 





Maud M. and the Judges 


Miss Maud Malone 
With ideas of her own 
Attended an A. L. A., 
Where she arose in convention 
And got all the attention 
In a truly Maud-lin way. 
She raked constitutions 
And hurled resolutions, 

The gathering couldn’t say nay. 
Though the secretary worried 
And the officers were flurried 

The speaker kept on making hay, 
Until the man who presided 
Looked very decided 

And finally got her at bay. 

Yes, he managed to stop her, 
And for the time drop her, 
By referring to the Council. Hurray! 
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And that august body 
Made short work of Maudie, 
And reported nay, nay, Maudie, nay; 
But she got their attention, 
Tho, when she arose in convention, 
And took up the night and the day, 
She had forgotten to mention 
Tho she stirred up dissension, 
That she’d not joined the A. L. A. 
P. S—And a Librarian from Hartford 
said the council was a body of good-looking 
people with no power!—M. S. S. 





Constitution of the American Library 
Association 


As proposed by the Committee on A. L. A. 
enlarged program 
Article I 
Object 

1. The object of the American library asso- 
ciation shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship in America. 

Article II 
Membership 

2. Members. Any person or institution may 
become a member on paying the annual dues. 

3. Honorary members. Any person may 
be made an Honorary Member with full privi- 
leges of membership by the unanimous vote of 
the Association at any meeting. 

4. Sustaining, supporting and contributing 
members. Any person or institution may be- 
come a sustaining, supporting or contributing 
member on payment of the required annual 
sums. 

5. Life members and fellows. Any person 
may become a life member or a life fellow 
by paying the required amounts. 

Article III 
Meetings 

6. Annual meetings. There shall be an an- 
nual meeting of the association at such place 
and time as may be determined by the Execu- 
tive board. 

7. Special meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Execu- 
tive board, and shall be called by the president 
on request of forty members of the associa- 
tion. At least one month’s notice shall be 
given, and only business specified in the call 
shall be transacted. 

8. Votes by institutional members. The vote 
of an institutional member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose cre- 
dentials are filed with the secretary. In the 
absence of such designation or of such dele- 
gate the vote may be cast by the chief librarian 
or ranking executive officer of the institution 
in attendance at the meeting. 

9. Quorum. Forty members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. , 

Article IV 
Management 

10. Executive board. The administration 

of the affairs of the Association shall be 
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vested in the Executive board, which shall con- 
sist of the president, vice-president, treasurer, 
and eight other members. The members of the 
Executive board, other than the president, the 
vice-president and the treasurer, shall be 
elected, two in each year and shall serve for 
four years. 

11. The Executive board shall have power 
to fill all vacancies in office except as other- 
wise provided. , 

12. There shall be at least one meeting of 
the Executive board at the time and place 
of the annual conference of the association. 
Other meetings may be called by the presi- 
dent at such times and places as he may desig- 
nate, and shall be called upon request of five 
members of the Board. ; } 

13. Quorum. Six members shall constitute 
a quorum of the Executive board. 

14. Fiscal year. The fiscal year of the as- 
sociation shall be the calendar year. 

15. Policy. No question involving the gen- 
eral policy of the association shall be voted 
upon by the association until said question has 
been referred to the Executive board, and a 
report thereon made by the board to the asso- 
ciation; but the board shall make a report 
upon every question so referred to it not later 
than at the next session of the Association held 
after such reference. 

16. Votes by correspondence. Approval in 
writing by a majority of a Board or Commit- 
tee shall have the force of a vote, provided 
all members have been notified of the proposed 
action and no member shall have expressed dis- 
approval within 14 days after such notice has 
been sent. 


Article V 
Officers and committees 


17. The officers of the association shall be 
a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
and assistant treasurer. The president and 
vice-president shall be elected at each annual 
meeting of the association. The secretary, 
treasurer and assistant treasurer, who shall be 
a trust company shall be chosen by the Execu- 
tive board, shall hold office at its pleasure, and 
receive such salaries as it shall fix. 

18. Officers. The president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and assistant treasurer 
shall perform the duties usually pertaining to 
their respective offices. 

The Executive board shall appoint all 
other officers and committees and shall fix the 
salaries of all paid officers and employees. 

Terms of office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 

21. Vacancies. In case of a vacancy in any 
office the Executive board may designate some 
person to discharge the duties of the same pro 
tempore. 


Article VI 
Trusiees of endowment fund 


_ 22. All receipts from life memberships and 
life fellowships, and all gifts for endowment 


purposes, shall constitute an endowment fund, 
which shall be invested and the principal kept 
forever inviolate. The interest shall be ex- 
pended as the Executive board may direct. 
Article VII 
By-laws 

23. By-laws may be adopted and amended 
by vote of the Association upon recommenda- 
tion of the Executive board or of a special 
committee appointed by the association to re- 


port thereon. : 
Article VIII 
Amendments 
24. This constitution may be amended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting 
at two successive meetings of the Association, 
provided that notice of the proposed amend- 
ments be sent to each member of the associa- 
tion at least one month before final adoption. 





NOTE 

Council. The article pertaining to the council is 
purposely omitted in the hope that the special com- 
mittee will draft a section acceptable to the members 
of the association. 

By-laws. By-laws are in course of preparation by 
the special committee on amendments to the consti- 
tution. 





Illinois Library Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
library association will be held at Peoria 
October 7-9. Printed programs will be 
distributed at the meeting. 

The material that has been sched- 
uled for the program at the present 
time is as follows: 


George B. Utley, executive sec- 
retary, will speak on The future of the 
A. L. A.; Mr P. L. Windsor, librarian, 
University of Illinois, on Classification 
of libraries; Miss Julia W. Merrill of 
Wisconsin, on County library exten- 
sion; Charles A. Bennett of Bradley 
Polytechnic institute, on Vocational 
training; Library service overseas, 
Miss M. E. Ahern and Miss M. J. 
Booth; In the midst of book selection, 
Henry B. Sell, editor Book department, 
Chicago Daily News. There will be a 
trustee section conducted by Mr J. S. 
Cleavinger, formerly of Jackson, Mich., 
now of Illinois library school, and a 
school and children’s librarian section 
conducted by Miss A. Boyd. 

Professor Percy H. Boynton, Chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua, will give an ad- 
dress on Wednesday on The Pilgrim 
and the Play. 
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New York Library Week 


_ Judged from the point of numbers, 
interest, and constructive work decided 
upon, Library Week of the New York 
library association held at Richfield 
Springs, September 8-13 was a record 
making conference. 

There were 265 in attendarce; the ses- 
sions were all exceptionally well attend- 
ed, the afternoons devoted to pleasure 
—drives, walks, and talks among small 
groups of librarians with kindred inter- 
ests, either professional or just human. 

The enthusiasm and good work of the 
week are directly traceable to the in- 
spiring and effective management of 
Paul M. Paine, librarian of the Syra- 
cuse public library and president of the 
association. This meeting was the logic- 
al culmination of his months of unflag- 
ging zeal, enthusiasm, and hard labor to 
make the week a special and particular 
success and benefit to every one who 
would attend. 

The first formal session of the week 
was held Monday evening in the Proctor 
memorial room recently added to the 
library building. Such a building, with 
its books, its artistic and cultural back- 
ground for community social life, its at- 
tractive Boy Scout quarters, and all un- 
der the guardianship of its presiding 
genius Miss Winne, the local librarian, 
must have been a joy and an inspiration 
to the librarians gathered there. For 
if librarians are taking their job in the 
right spirit, they too are engaged in 
helping along this truly democratic and 
social spirit evidenced in the best Ameri- 
can life of today. 

It was a fitting place for beginning the 
week’s program, which was opened by an 
address of welcome by Mr Proctor; 
Mr Paine followed with a characteristi- 
cally happy reply, emphasizing the fact 
that “library service is free”, and the 
address of the evening, on the Present 
outlook, was given by Dr F. W. Betts, 
trustee of the Syracuse public library. 
It was an address filled with “chips of 
glistening gold from the workshop of his 
brain” thru many years of work and 
thought in various kinds of social and 
cultural endeavor. 
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Where all contributions of librarians 
were so uniformly excellent it would be 
unjust to single out any for particular 
mention or praise. Among the guests 
who brought from other fields of work 
their messages of interest and value, Dr 
Frederick C. Ferry, president of Hamil- 
ton college, made a scholarly, polished 
address on The library as a factor in 
American education; Mrs Martha Foote 
Crow, author of biographies for juven- 
iles and of poetry, gave an illuminating 
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talk on the poetry of today, and read 
two exquisite poems of her own. 
Walter Pritchard Eaton, dramatic 
critic, contributor of delightful essays 
and verse to our best magazines, and 
author of extremely good books for boys, 
delighted his audience with a character- 
istically whimsical paper entitled Liter- 
ature and Miss Lizzie Cox—a human 
and pertinently suggestive recital of the 
writer’s own boyhood contact with the 
small village library with its closed 
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shelves. There was tonic, suggestion, 
and a particular message to any purveyor 
of books that ought to reach a wider 
audience. The sound underlying philos- 
ophy of the address will stick, the liter- 
ary flavor may again be enjoyed in some 
fortunate magazine, but the personality 
of the speaker was a unique addition to 
its presentation at the meeting. 

An afternoon tea at the historic Hen- 
derson house, widely known for its val- 
uable and interesting antiques and for its 
modern charming hospitality, the home 
of Mrs Corinne Roosevelt Robinson and 
two informal talks by Mrs Robinson 
with readings from her own poetry, were 
among the lovely and enriching memories 
of the week. 

The human and social success of the 
week was largely due to F. G. Melcher, 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, and Mrs Kate D. Andrew, in charge 
of hospitality. Two delightful contri- 
butions were the performance by “Port- 
manteau players’ of Barrie’s The old 
lady shows her medals, and Mr Mel- 
cher’s spirited reading of two of Vachel 
Lindsay’s poems of the West. 

It would surprise librarians who know 
only the serious professional side of the 
work of such folk as Mr Melcher, Dr 
Shearer, Mr Paine and Miss Hitchler 
to see the heights of fun, noise and friv- 
olity to which their tricksy influence car- 
ried the crowd at the annual festivities 
of “Dinner night.” This is the night when 
tables of graduates from various library 
schools come together. “Since the Lake 
Placid meeting of 1918 it is an historic 
occasion” for the very long table of 
“nondescripts,” the “unedicated,” “those 
who have succeeded in spite of not 
having graduated from a library school,” 
etc., as they style themselves in glaring 
placards—they give themselves a back- 
ground of ignorance to live down, they 
are bolshevistic for the time being, they 
carry off the palm for brilliancy of re- 
partee, and are really the Big Bugs of 
the profession for the time being. 

On this night especially, the large 
hospitable dining room, with gay decora- 
tions of gladioli, the guests crowned with 
fetching favor caps, the lights softened, 
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and fun and jollity the rule of the hour, 
made a scene of beauty. But no tem- 
pering veil can be drawn over the noise; 
the human voice and the noise-making 
toys still resound. One guest suggested 
that the diners were in training for their 
own juvenile departments; another that 
she would never again heed the staid 
librarian’s suggestion to observe the quiet 
in the library; still a third onlooker for 
a moment at the door said—but that 
will not be told—it might get out. A 
fake edition of a Richfield newspaper, 
engineered by Mr Melcher and Mr Gay- 
lord gave an account after the manner 
of New York’s most widely known jour- 
nals. 

It added greatly to the interest of the 
conference that two committees of the 
American library association were also 
in session there for the week: the com- 
mittee on the A. L. A. enlarged pro- 
gram to work out a definite plan for a 
larger library service, and the council of 
the A. L. A. to co-operate and to indorse 
the finished plan. The New York asso- 
ciation heard the first public reading of 
this inspiring program and it was grati- 
fying to have it presented by Chalmers 
Hadley, president of the national asso- 
ciation. 

The names of others well known in 
state and national library service brought 
to the meeting by this committee work 
were Charles F. D. Belden, librarian of 
the Boston public library, James I. 
Wyer, Jr., State librarian of New York, 
Frank P. Hill, librarian of the Brooklyn 
public library and chairman of the com- 
mittee, Carl H. Milam and George B. 
Utley, all names in the A. L. A. War 
Service conspicuous for splendid vision, 
management and practical work in that 
big undertaking; Miss Linda A. East- 
man, who succeeded to the librarianship 
of the Cleveland public library, probably 
the highest position in library service 
held by a woman, Miss Electra C. Doren 
of Dayton, Ohio, Miss Edith Tobitt of 
the Omaha public library, John Cotton 
Dana of Newark, New Jersey, and Adam 
Strohm of Detroit. 

Much constructive work was accom- 
plished in Mr Paine’s year of service 








as president of the state association. 
The following are some of these under- 
takings : 

On Mr Paine’s own initiative a unique 
contribution has been made to library 
history: State Meeting scholarships were 
awarded to 15 librarians in communities 
of 6000 population or less for conspicu- 
ous success in their library activities 
for the preceding year. The awards were 
made on the basis of records submitted 
to a committee made up from the asso- 
ciation membership and the state depart- 
ment, Miss Anna G. Hall, library organ- 
izer in the state department being chair- 
man; the necessary fund was contributed 
by public spirited men, mostly outside the 
profession but interested in helping raise 
the standard of library service in small 
communities; the scholarship certificate 
entitled the holder to transportation ex- 
penses for attending the meeting and $15 
toward defraying the necessary hotel ex- 
penses. 

There is a sufficient sum left to insure 
the repetition of this piece of good 
library work another year. It is an open 
contest, the only restriction being that the 
present winners may not again be eligible 
for the award until 1921. 

The scholarship certificates were pre- 
sented at a dinner in honor of the 
winners. F 

A second piece of constructive work 
was the adoption by the association, after 
a lively and helpful discussion, of the 
plan for certification of librarians in the 
registered public libraries of various 
grades in the state, and the resolution to 
refer it to the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York for 
action. 

The Standardization committee, chair- 
man Willard Austen, Cornell university 
librarian, co-operating with the Division 
of educational extension of the state 
department, of which Mr William R. 
Watson is chief, has been working for 
months to formulate some such working 
plan. This action by the association is 
an important step in advance in the pub- 
lic library service of the state. 

The public libraries of New York 
state are logically and properly a part 
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of its educational system. It is hoped 
that such standardization will result not 
only in a higher class of service but also 
in official regulation of salaries and li- 
brary support similar to that provided by 
the state for its public schools and public 
school teachers. 

In harmony with the general plan of 
the president to make the week of special 
benefit to the librarians in the smaller 
communities, the “consulting librarians” 
presided over by Mr Yust of the Roches- 
ter public library held daily confer- 
ences for an hour at the close of the 
morning sessions on the many phases of 
library daily work and problems. This 
innovation also proved a success, judged 
from the lively interest shown and the 
numbers consulting. 

This Library week has been a meet- 
ing memorable for enthusiastic discus- 
sion, constructive decisions and under- 
takings, and social intercourse that gave 
pleasure as well as profit to those at- 
tending, and that ought to be a source of 
gratification and congratulation, as it is 
of honor, to the president and his com- 
petent executive committee. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Caroline F. Webster, N. Y. 
state library; past president, Paul M. 
Paine, Syracuse public library; vice- 
president, W. E. Gamble, New York 
public library; secretary, Lucia T. Hen- 
derson, James Prendergast free library ; 
Jamestown; treasurer, Wharton Miller, 
Syracuse public library. 





Library Meetings 


California—Adjustment of library 
service to meet the new demands of 
peace was the outstanding theme for 
discussion at the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the California library asso- 
ciation, which was held at the Hotel 
Del Monte, 

Evidence of the new community of in- 
ternational interests was to be found in 
the presence at the meeting of John Rid- 
ington, acting librarian of the University 
of British Columbia and president of the 
Pacific Northwest library association. 
He came from Vancouver by special in- 
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vitation to speak on “The new poetry.” 
His entertaining interpretation of the 
work of the new school, together with 
his scholarly assessment of its reaction 
on the appreciation of poetry in general, 
made his paper one of the high lights of 
the session. President Ridington brought 
to the meeting an invitation from the P. 
N. L. A. for a joint conference of the 
two associations. The idea was warmly 
received. Executives of the two asso- 
ciations will confer on plans for such a 
meeting sometime in the future. 

The library’s share in immediate re- 
construction work for returned soldiers 
and sailors took first place on the pro- 
gram. Major Allan R. Cullimore, chief 
of educational service at the Letterman 
general hospital, San Francisco, presented 
in clear detail the government’s program 
for the readjustment of the wounded sol- 
dier. Captain Carleton B. Joeckel, libra- 
rian of the Berkeley public library and 
recently returned from overseas service 
as operations officer of the 363d infantry, 
gave pointed hints on the methods which 
libraries would have to adopt if they were 
to retain the interest of service men re- 
turned to civilian life. Aid to soldier and 
civilian blind in becoming self-supporting 
members of the community was discussed 
in impressive terms by Miss Kate M. 
Foley, home teacher for the blind of the 
California state library. Representatives 
of the American Red Cross in an evening 
of moving pictures and short talks, ex- 
plained the reconstruction program of 
that organization. Library buildings 
were urged by Miss Eleanor Hitt, Yolo 
County free library, as the type of war 
memorial which combined most effec- 
tively beauty and utility. 

An afternoon devoted to opportunities 
for cooperation in the new movement 
for community service was a feature of 
the session. The community theatre as 
a means of stimulating recreation was 
presented by Professor Samuel J. Hume, 
director of the Greek theatre of the 
University of California. Needed bet- 
terments in the social and economic life 
of rural communities were set forth in 
clear cut style by Professor B. H. Croch- 
eron of the College of agriculture of the 


University of California. Educational 
work of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice in stimulating greater use of the coun- 
try’s natural playgrounds was described 
in work and picture by R. F. Hammatt. 

One of the unexpected numbers of the 
program was a short address by George 
Creel, former chairman of the Commit- 
tee on public information, who conveyed 
his thanks for the cooperation of the 
libraries of the country in aiding the 
committee in its work. 

Specialization by individual libraries 
in the collection of war material was sug- 
gested by Professor Edward B. Kreh- 
biel of the department of history of 
Stanford university. Other “shop talk” 
included a symposium of war literature, 
a round table on small library problems 
and cooperation between the book man 
and the library. 

Officers elected for the new year were 
Captain Carleton B. Joeckel, Berkeley 
public library, president; Cornelia D. 
Provines, Stanislaus County free library, 
vice-president; Alice J. Haines, Califor- 
nia state library, secretary-treasurer. 
Nearly 200 registered at the meeting. 

Chicago—On Friday, September the 
12th, the position of the library in devel- 
oping citizenship, had a place on the edu- 
cation program of the “All-American 
Exposition” which was carried on for 
the first two weeks of September at the 
Coliseum, in Chicago. 

A special library booth, about 40 by 
50 feet, exhibited by means of posters, 
lists, and other graphic material, the 
work that is done by public libraries in 
assisting foreigners to understand the 
United States. A general discussion of 
plans of co-operation, and organizations 
of foreign born citizens, brought up 
plans of work. 

One of the best presentations of the 
subject that has been made, was that 
offered by Carl B. Roden, librarian of 
the Public library of Chicago, telling the 
readiness of that institution to meet more 
than half way, and to co-operate with, 
any activity started by every organiza- 
tion that wished the assistance of the 
library. 
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Michigan—The annual meeting of 
the Michigan library association was 
held at Macatawa park September 
4-6. 

The officers for 1920: 

Anna A. Pollard, public library 
Grand Rapids, was elected president ; 
Charles Sanborn of Cadillac and Eliza- 
beth Knapp of Detroit, vice presidents ; 
Mary E. Dow of Saginaw, secretary; 
Mrs E. J. McNeal of Lansing, treas- 
urer. 

Vermont—July Seventh was observed 
in the interests of library service 
in Vermont. The slogan for the week 
was “Community library and_ the 
library in the community.” 

There were more than 60 present at 
the opening of the week and the first 
session was divided into two sections, 
one of trustees, and the other of libra- 
rians. The subjects discussed, were 
“What does the term ‘community 
work’ cover?”; “Community work al- 
ready done”; “Possible community 
work that a library might undertake.” 

After the first day, the meetings 
were given over to a library institute 
conducted by the Library commission. 
The “Collection of local historical ma- 
terial, “Library work with children,” 
“Where neighbors meet,” and a ques- 
tion box, were discussed. 

The treat of the week was a lecture 
by Mrs Margaret Deland on “The op- 
portunity of the dull duty.” 

There were 60 persons present at the 
opening meeting and there were 22 li- 
brarians attended the institute. The 
association elected the following off- 
cers for the coming year: 

President, Miss Mary K. Norton, 
Proctor; vice-president, Miss Anna C. 
Mower, Morrisville; secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Elizabeth C. Hills, Lyndon- 
ville. 

Coming meetings 

The Wisconsin library association will 

hold its annual meeting in Milwaukee 


October 8-9-10. 


Iowa will hold its annual meeting at 
Waterloo, October 7-9. 


The annual meeting of the Missouri 
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library association will be held at Kansas 
City, October 22-23. 

The meeting of the Keystone State 
library association will be held at the 
Hoffman house, Ligonier, Pa., October 
9-11. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio li- 
brary association will be held in 
Youngstown, October 13-15. 

The South Dakota library association 
will hold its annual meeting at Mitchell, 
October 23-24. 


The meeting of the Kansas state library 
association will be held in Pittsburg, in 
the southeast part of the state. The meet- 
ing has been changed from October 21-23 
to October 20-22. 

The annual conference of the Indiana 
Library association for 1919 will be held 
at Evansville on November 5-7. The 
subjects of Vocational reading and ser- 
vice and “the American library associa- 
tions’ enlarged program” will be empha- 
sized in a strong inspirational program. 
On the evening of November 6, Miss Jes- 
sie B. Rittenhouse will deliver her new 
address on Irish poets and nationalism. 
The following day will be spent at the 
interesting quaint historical town of New 
Harmony. All librarians and their in- 
terested friends who can arrange to at- 
tend are invited. 





Interesting Things in Print 


A mailing list of the libraries of the 
United States and Canada, revised to 
July 1, 1918, has been issued by the 
American Library Association. 

A list of 500 books for hospital pa- 
tients has been compiled at the request 
of the Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, by 
Margery Doud. The list has been 
issued in the monthly bulletin of the 
St. Louis library for July. 

A list of references on the Monroe 
Doctrine arranged alphabetically for 
books and pamphlets and chronologic- 
ally for periodical articles has been is- 
sued by the Library of Congress. The 
list of 112 pages is closed by an alpha- 
betic list of speakers, whose addresses 
have appeared in the Congressional 
Record. A good index is added. 
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The Study Outline, containing 17 
programs and a bibliography covering 
the modern poets, American, English, 
Irish, has been prepared by May 
Prescott Barnes of the Public library 
of Morristown, N. J. Each program is 
accompanied by an extensive reading 
list of reference. This is issued by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, and will un- 
doubtedly be a welcome tool for the 
study clubs. 


The address of Hiller C. Wellman, 
librarian of the City library at Spring- 
field, Mass., “An Article of Faith,’ de- 
livered before the graduating class of 
the Library school of the New York 
public library, June 6, 1919, has been 
printed separately. The address is a 
plea for open-mindedness and delibera- 
tion in the conduct of library service. 
In view of the many important present 
questions in government, religion, edu- 
cation and industry, the address is 
timely and worthy of careful perusal 
by every one engaged in library service. 

A cataiog of the printed books, and 
of all the Semetic and Jewish ms. pre- 
sented by Miss Mary Frere to form a 
Hebrew library at Girton college, 
England, has been published by that 
institution. The catalog was prepared 
by Herbert Loewe, M. A., director of 
Oriental studies at St. Catherine’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, until the time of his 
enrollment with the English army in 
1915. This pamphlet of 37 pages, con- 
tains an index to some of the very rare 
things in the collection. 


“Our Little Quebec Cousin” is the 
story of a little French maid, who lived 
in Quebec and of the relations between 
the little French cousin and the Eng- 
lish people among whom she lived is 
made the thread on which is hung de- 
scriptions of the country, natural his- 
tory, the customs of the inhabitants, 
and the story of the development of 
the Province of Quebec. The story is 
written by Mary S. Saxe, librarian of 
Westmount public library, Quebec, 
and bids fair to become a favorite in 
the children’s rooms. 


Suggestive outlines for teaching the 
use of the libraries is the title of No. 21 
in Useful Reference Series issued by 
the F. W. Faxon Company. The foun- 
dation of this is the author’s former 
book, Teaching outline of the practical 
use of books and libraries, but the work 
has been entirely rewritten and brought 
down to date. The author, Gilbert O. 
Ward, was formerly supervisor of High 
School branches of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library. The volume will prove a 
helpful tool for the use of librarians 
giving instruction to high school stu- 
dents. 

The University of Michigan has issued 
a catalog of the Carlyle collection in the 
general library of the University, com- 
piled by Mary Eunice Wead, assistant 
curator of rare books. The basis of the 
catalog is the library of the late Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Jones of Ann Arbor, who for 
more than 50 years indulged his taste for 
collecting by bringing together in his 
own library the original editions of his 
favorite authors, and of ilustrative mat- 
ter bearing on them. 

At his death in 1912, the University of 
Michigan bought his Carlyle collection 
en bloc for its shelves. 

The volume of 119 pages is crowded 
full of Carlyleana data. 


Mr John Hall Wheelock who has 
been manager of the Library depart- 
ment at Scribner’s for the past nine 
years, and well known to librarians 
thruout the country, both in his busi- 
ness capacity and as a poet, has a new 
volume of poetry to his credit under 
the title “Dust and light.” 

Since the publication of Mr 
Wheelock’s last collection of  po- 
ems, six years ago, his_ position 
among the foremost poets of the 
younger generation has been firmly 
established. “Dust and light” is made 
up of a careful Selection from his recent 
work, much of which has appeared in 
the leading magazines, and includes the 
celebrated “Earth,” selected in 1917 
by Mr Braithwaite as the leader for 
his Anthology of magazine verse. 
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Library Schools 
California state library 

The seventh class of the California 
State library school opened September 
17. There are 11 students, representing 
eight colleges or universities. 

Only minor changes in the curriculum 
have been planned. There will be several 
changes in instructors. The work in cat- 
aloging will be given by Miss Polly Fen- 
ton, who succeeds Mrs Clara Murray 
Blood. . 

Printed rules have been prepared to 
cover in detail the filing practice of the 
State library. A set of these rules will 
be given to each student. Cutter’s rules 
have been used as a base of preparation. 

Alumni notes 


Margaret Girdner, ’17, has been appointed 
teacher-librarian in the Palo Alto high 
school. 

Bernice Goff, ’14, has resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant in the Sutro branch of the 
State library at San Francisco. 

Everett McCullough, ’19, has accepted a 
position in the Kern County free library at 
Bakersfield. 

Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

The School opened for its nineteenth 
year September 17, 1919. 

Miss Mary E. Baker, B. A. Lincoln 
college, B. L. S. New York State li- 
brary school, has been appointed head 
of the bibliographic group to succeed 
Miss Jean Hawkins, recently ap- 
pointed, whose resignation was made 
necessary by illness in her family. 

Miss Edna H. Munro, physical di- 
rector of the Y. W. C. A., Pittsburgh, 
will be in charge of physical instruc- 
tion during the year. Students will be 
required to take daily exercise and two 
periods a week will be devoted to ex- 
ercise under supervision. 

Frances E. Bowman, ’10, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Yesler branch, Pub- 
lic library, Seattle, Washington. 

Helen K. Carson, ’18, has resigned from 
the Lawrenceville branch of Pittsburgh, to 
become high school librarian, Canton, Ohio. 

Margaret B. Carnegie,“14, has returned 
from overseas, where she was serving as en- 
tertainment director of the 90th Division. 

Hazel Knobloch, 18, has resigned from 
the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, to become 
children’s librarian of the Public library, 
New Castle, Pa. 


Harrict W. Leaf, ’15, has been appointed 
assistant to the supervisor of story tell- 
ing, Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, and as- 
sistant instructor in story telling, in the 
school. 

Ellen Leckie, ’18, has been appointed as- 
sistant in the Children’s department of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Phyllis Price, ’12, has been appointed first 
assistant in the Alexander Hamilton insti- 
tute, New York city. 

Eva M. Squire, ’17, has resigned from the 
Naval Operating Base library, Hampton 
Roads, Va., to become head of the chil- 
dren’s department, Public library, Sioux 
City, Ia. 

Lenore Townsend, ’15, has been appointed 
children’s librarian in the Public library, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ellen E. Yoder, 718, has resigned as chil- 
dren’s librarian, Public library, East ‘Chi- 
cago, Ind., to accept the position of chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Silas Bronson public 
library, Waterbury, Conn. 

SARAH C. N. BOoGLe, 
Principal. 


Los Angeles public library 

The Los Angeles library school has ar- 
ranged special work in advance admin- 
istration. It will be open not only to 
those in the library school, but also to 
persons already in library work who wish 
to hear lectures on some of the broader 
aspects of librarianship. 

Librarians of experience will discuss 
the various problems in the course. 


Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of Helen Camp McDonald, 1918, 
to Glenn Baird Wilkins, of Corona, Califor- 
nia. 

The following additional appointments 
have been taken by members of the class of 
1919: 

Faith Green, cataloger, Stanislaus Coun- 
ty library, Modesto. 

Lieurena Greenfield, librarian, Santa Ana 
high school. 

Leora Griffin, children’s librarian, Ver- 
mont Square branch, Los Angeles public 
library. 

Frances Richardson, children’s librarian, 
Fresno public library. 

Margaret Richter, indexer, Chaucer con- 
cordance, Stanford university. 

Ruth Staub, Jean Stelson and Marion 
Warren have joined the staff of the Los 
Angeles public library. Margaret Rooney 
and Catherine Wood have joined the staff 
of the Fresno library. 

Mary Tyrrell has entered the Alhambra 
public library. 
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New York public library 

Open courses are to be offered this 
winter for the benefit of experi- 
enced library workers. Among the lec- 
turers who have promised to take 
charge of courses, are F. W. Jenkins, li- 
brarian of the Russell Sage Foundation 
library ; Miss Annie Carroll Moore, su- 
pervisor of work with children in the 
New York public library; Miss Alice 
M. Jordan, supervisor of work with 
children in the Boston public library, 
and Miss Isadore G: Mudge, reference 
librarian of Columbia university. The 
purpose is to shape the various courses 
in such a way as to prove of value to 
library workers who have been in the 
field for a number of years, and have 
themselves had considerable experi- 
ence in meeting practicable problems. 
Opportunity for conference as well as 
for lectures and visits is a part of the 
plan for the open courses. 

Miss Mary Hubbard, formerly Reference 
librarian of the Public library, Spokane, 
Wash., who is to be in charge of the work 
in cataloging, joined the staff on Septem- 
ber 1. Georgia Michaelson, who received 
her certificate at the Library school of the 
New York public library, in June, 1919, will 
act as reviser and teachers’ assistant for the 
year. 

The school session for 1919-20 opened on 
Monday, September 8. 

ERNEsT J. REECE, 
Principal. 
Pratt institute 

During the summer there was a grati- 
fying increase in the number of appli- 
cants, indicating, we hope, that the tide 
has turned in the direction of library 
work again. Not all of those applying 
reported for the examination, however, 
for the salaries of several of the appli- 
cants, members of library staffs, were 
increased when their plans became 
known. A library school course is sup- 
posed to add to the earning power of an 
assistant, but even an application to enter 
a course seems to have an economic 
value. 

The indications are that the school will 
open with a full class of students who 
measure up to the usual standards. 

The Vice-Director has exclaimed 
again and again during the summer as 
every mail brought requests for recom- 


mendations to really good positions, re- 
quests that had to be denied because 
there was no one available to be recom- 
mended,—“The harvest truly is plenteous 
but the laborers are few.” Library sal- 
aries are going up but it will be a long 
time before the profession recovers from 
its reputation of being an underpaid oc- 
cupation, and librarians must not only 
work for the improvement of conditions 
but must make known the improvements 
as they occur in order to satisfy the pre- 
vailing impression. 

Announcements have been received of the 
marriage of: 

Miss Evelyn J. Badger, class of 1916, to 
Mr. Edward Thurber Paxton. 

Miss Evelyn Brooke, class of 1916, to 
Mr. Alfred Rose. 

Miss Caroline Burnite, class of 1894, to 
Mr. Robert R. Walker. 

Miss Anne E, Cunningham, class of 1918, 
to Mr. Joashley Crittenden. 

Miss Harriette E. Sessions, class of 1910, 
te Mr. Earle D. Andrews. 

JosEpH A. RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


Simmons college 

The Library school opened September 
12. Miss Marie Randall, Simmons ’14, 
who was cataloger in the Superintend- 
ent of Documents’ office, Washington, 
and for two years later had experience 
in special library work, has been added 
to the teaching staff. 

Miss Alice M. Jordan will have charge 
of the course in library work for children. 
Practical work in the children’s room in 
the Boston public library under her su- 
pervision will form part of the course. 

There were 48 registered at the sum- 
mer session, of whom 18 attended the 
full time. 

Positions, class of 1919 

Jeanne Butterworth, Public library, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Helen B. Morse, cataloging, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Mary E. Russell, the Public library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Esther M. Stone, Public library, 
Leominster, Mass. 

Luthera H. Fisher, Lucy Bond Proctor 
and Mildred Thompson have joined the 
staff of Williams College library, Wil- 
liamstown. 
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Marion F. Batchelder, Mary Coburn, 
Louise Mosier and Evelyn M. Wallis 
have joined the staff of the New York 
public library. 


Marriages 

Ames, Harriet C., George Miller Fox, 
August 23, 1919. 

Nottingham, Margaret B., L[ugene 
Price Brown, September 16, 1919. To 
live at Whiting, Ind. 

Taft, May E., Ernest C. Drew, Au- 
gust 16, 1919. To live at Ardmore, 
Pennslvania. 

Wardwell, Lorna, Matthew McNeilly, 
June 25, 1919. 

June R. DONNELLY. 
Texas 

Elva L. Bascom, for seven years con- 
nected with the Wisconsin library com- 
mission, has gone to the University of 
Texas to inaugurate a course in library 
science at that school. She will be as- 
sisted by Florence E. Dunton, who was 
acting librarian of Eastern Illinois State 
normal school at Charleston while Miss 
Booth was in France. 


Western Reserve university 

The school opened September 23 in 
remodeled quarters. The Adelbert Road 
wing of the old building gives new and 
convenient space, with ample room for 
present and future needs of the school. 

Changes in faculty are as follows: 

Miss Ruth M. Willard has left to join 
the staff of the Kansas City public li- 
brary. 

Mrs Julia S. Harron will have charge 
of the course in book selection and valu- 
ation. 

Miss Julia M. Whittlesey has re- 
turned to the school after several years 
absence, and will give the course in class- 
ification. 

Certain courses in library work with 
children, given in both the school of the 
Cleveland library and the Western Re- 
serve university will be given jointly 
hereafter. 

A new feature this year is the offering 
of prizes on two subjects. One for the 
best thesis in library administration, and 
three in the bibliography course, are of- 


fered. 


The following appointments from the 
class of °19 have been made since the last 
report: 

Alice M. Axtell, Public library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Nellie M. Homes, Public li- 
brary, Waterloo, Iowa; Frances H. Hor- 
witz, Wesleyan university, Delaware; Ma- 
rian E. Kirk, A. L. A. War Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,; Rose Vormelker, Detroit 
public library. 


British school 

The British library association has for 
a number of years conducted a school of 
library instruction in connection with the 
College of London, supervised by the ex- 
ecutives of the association by means of 
examinations, etc. 

[arly in the summer, the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, in answer to an 
application from the Library association, 
made a grant of £7500 payable in five 
yearly installments of £1500 to initiate 
on an experimental basis, a school of li- 
brarianship, at the University college. 

Demobilized assistants will receive fi- 
nancial honorarium from the ministry 
of labor to enable them to attend the 
library school. The school year is divided 
into three terms, from September 29 to 
July 1. The university has named a 
committee of 14 to assist in developing 
the school. On this committee are six 
persons nominated by the Library asso- 
ciation. The teaching staff is made up 
of eight men prominent in association 
affairs and all connected with some form 
of library service. E. A. Baker. M. A. 
D. Lit., is director of the school. The 
curriculum looks more scholarly and the 
schedule less burdensome than those of 
most of the American schools. 


Summer schools 


A six weeks course for training of 
school librarians was given at the sum- 
mer session of the State normal school 
at Geneseo, N. Y. Eleven high school 
librarians, graduates of either colleges 
or normal schools, registered. 

The course of study included the 
regular library methods with lectures 
showing their application to special 
cases. 
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Each member of the course had one 
hour of practice daily when work was 
done in the library itself. This con- 
sisted of regular routine library work 
and all kinds of work involved in doing 
codperative work in the school. 

The same course will be offered at 
Geneseo next summer. 

Iowa 

The Iowa summer school for library 
training closed its eighteenth annual 
session July 25 at the State univer- 
sity of Iowa. Of the 31 students en- 
rolled, 27 took the full library course 
and four took only the courses in chil- 
dren’s literature, classification and 
reference. While the greater number 
of the class came from the libraries of 
Iowa there were four from South Da- 
kota, two from Minnesota, one from 
Nebraska, and one from Wyoming. 

Miss Julia A. Robinson, secretary of 
the Iowa commission, Miss Grace 
Shellenberger, librarian of the Public 
library, Kewanee, IIl., Miss Blanche L. 
Hawks, librarian of Penn college, Miss 
Clara L. Abernethy of the University 
staff were the instructors. 

Much inspiration, as well as infor- 
mation, was brought to the school by 
the special lecturers from the Univer- 
sity faculty and from the libraries of 
the state. 

To the splendid spirit and interest of 
the class much of the success of the 
session is due. 

BLANCHE V. Watts. 
Director. 
Illinois 

Two courses of library instruction 
were given at the University of Illinois 
during the summer. For the first time, 
courses in the regular library school cur- 
riculum were offered to college graduates 
who met the entrance requirement. This 
course continued eight weeks, and the 
work done acceptably constituted one- 
half of the work required for the first 
semester of the year. Courses were in 
reference, ordering and cataloging. There 
were 14 students registered for this, rep- 
resenting eight states, the majority being 
from Illinois. The states represented were 


Arkansas, Kentucky, Michigan, South 
Dakota, Texas, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

The second course was elementary and 
covered a period of six weeks. The 24 
students registered are holding library 
positions. Eight states were represented 
at the registration, Missouri, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Tennessee and Illinois. The instruction 
was given entirely in elementary sub- 
jects. The course in children’s literature 
covered one week, and was given by 
Mrs. Eva Cloud Taylor. 

The general university lectures and ex- 
ercises were open to the library school 
students. The classes formed two dis- 
tinct groups which met separately and 
which had no work in common. 


Ontario 

The Public Libraries act of Canada, 
was amended in 1919 allowing an in- 
crease of rate for the public libraries of 
the province of Ontario. 

The Minister of Education for On- 
tario has authorized the organization 
of a training school for librarians to be- 
gin September 8. There will be two 
courses of instructions, one extending 
from September 8 to December 5, and 
the other, a short course, from Septem- 
ber 8 to October 7. The Department 
urges library boards to encourage li- 
brarians and assistants to attend. The 
Department has provided free tuition 
and the railroad fare for students. The 
Teronto public library, and Librarian 
Locke will furnish facilities for prac- 
tice in the various departments and 
branches of that system. The school 
will be under the direction of W. O. 
Carson, inspector of public libraries in 
the Department of Education for On- 
tario. 





The five-year service of the Toledo 
public library, covering the years 1914- 
18 inclusive, has been published by the 
Commission of publicity and efficiency in 
that city. The survey is one which must 
give satisfaction to the believers in books 
in Toledo. The story is one of active 
progress in every direction and a well- 
balanced progress towards effective li- 
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The Importance of the Library in the 
School System 
Mary C..Richardson, Geneseo, N. S., N. Y. 

The term “school library” has come to 
have a vastly different meaning to-day 
from what it had five or ten years ago. 

The modern library is one of service, 
with someone in charge who understands 
all the possibilities and resources of the 
school library. 

The modern library, with the trained 
school librarian in charge, is an essential 
part of the school system, first of all be- 
cause it has made the work interesting 
and vital to the child, wherever it has 
been given a trial. 

This is from the child’s point of view. 
Let us consider the teachers, for a few 
moments. Modern methods of teaching 
presuppose a well-organized school h- 
brary. I have talked with a great many 
normal school teachers and I invariably 
find them deploring the fact that much 
of the work of the normal schools does 
not “carry over.” Take for example the 
history teacher. The students do good 
work in the class, and teach the lessons 
in the training school as they should be 
taught. Then they go out to their own 
schools. Occasionally we visit these 
schools, and in the majority of cases we 
find that they have gone back to the 
“one-text book idea” of years ago. The 
normal school work has not carried over. 
I believe if we had a systematic “follow- 
up” plan, this fact would be so noticeable 
that we would go one step beyond deplor- 
ing the situation, and ask emphatically, 
“Why?” There is undoubtedly more 
than one cause for the gap, but without 
question one reason is that in about four 
cases out of every five, the girls go into 
school systems where there are no organ- 
ized school libraries. Modern methods 
of teaching—live, wide-awake methods 
of teaching demand an organized library. 

But what do we mean by an organized 
library? Simply, a library in charge of 
someone who has been trained both by 
use of such a library and by actual tech- 


nical teaching, to make books, magazines, 
newspapers, pictures, exhibits, etc., count 
as a vital aid to all teachers and pupils. 
State Superintendent Churchill, of Ore- 
gon, told us over a year ago that Oregon 
is recommending to her superintendents 
that in every high school where they em- 
ploy as many as 10 teachers, one of the 
10 should be a trained librarian, and 
should give all her time to assisting the 
other nine with library aids. 

The question naturally arises: What 
may a superintendent who employs a 
teacher-librarian, and hands over to her 
the responsibility of the library, reason- 


ably expect from her? Here are a few 


of the things he may look for. 

1 That the books will be put in order, 
classified by the simplest possible method, 
so as to bring and keep books of the same 
subject together and if there are over 
500 books, a simple card index made. 
This will be slow work, and it must not 
be expected that this part of the work 
will be done all in a minute, particu- 
larly if the teacher is giving half her time 
to teaching and only half to the library. 

2 She may be expected to have avail- 
able printed information so as to be able 
to give advice on the best reference and 
supplementary books to buy first—pub- 
lishers, prices, etc. 

3 She should be able to make the 
daily news available and interesting to 
all, by means of a daily news bulletin. 

4 She should keep public and civic 
movements before teachers and pupils 
by means of bulletin boards. Clippings 
and posters arranged attractively on a 
bulletin board and changed ‘frequently 
will do much to teach patriotism, and a 
right attitude toward great movements. 

5 Magazines, borrowed or begged or 
possibly subscribed for, will supplement 
and make vital much class-work. So she 
must keep posted on what various classes 
in the school are studying. 

6 A picture collection is an essential. 
Geography lessons, ancient history les- 
sons, etc., can not be taught in a modern 
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way without pictures, and it is absurd to 
expect individual teachers to make their 
own collections and carry them about the 
country with them. Why not collect 
pictures and keep them in an orderly file, 
available to all, instead of the hit-or-miss 
fashion of many schools? This should 
be done by the teacher librarian. _ 

7 If there is a public library in the 
town, she may be expected to supply the 
missing link between the library and the 
school. The librarians say, “We can not 
do the teachers’ work for them.” The 
teachers say, “We haven’t time to spend 
at the public library trying to get sup- 
plementary material.” And so there has 
always been, save in a few exceptional 
cases, a gap between these two big edu- 
cational institutions, which has meant in- 
efficiency and waste. The teacher-libra- 
rian is the natural go-between. 

8 Last of all, a teacher-librarian may 
be expected to give simple library lessons 
which will result in the boys and girls 
leaving the public schools with a practi- 
cal business knowledge of how to use 
books as tools; how to take a given sub- 
ject and find material on it; how to use 
the public library as an asset in the busi- 
ness, whatever that business may be. 
Just two or three lessons in each school 
year given in the language or literature 
class will do this. 

There must have been 100 or more 
trained librarians needed for our New 
York schools this fall. Geneseo had 
fitted 25 girls for just this work which I 
have been describing. What took place 
afterwards I consider a tragedy. Three 
members of the class took positions in 
public libraries, but they had been trained 
to do school library work which is an 
entirely different proposition from pub- 
lic library work. Three more took posi- 
tions in Washington at salaries of $1,100 
as catalog and index clerks, and I am 
confident any one of the three would 
have been glad to take teaching positions 
with “library privileges” at less. Several 
others took straight teaching positions, 
and the remainder, not over 50 per cent 
of the class, took teacher-librarian posi- 
tions in high schools and are happy. 

Taking the good of the whole state into 


account, here is a great waste. The 
state, at quite an expense, is training 
these young people for a particular kind 
of work, and then we are letting this 
splendid material slip out of our hands, 
and go to waste; and are putting in 
charge of our libraries either teachers 
with no training whatever for library 
work or at best, those who have only a 
three or six weeks’ summer course. 

There are many reasons for believing 
that within a few years New York state 
may take a leading place among the states 
which stand for a high standard of 
school libraries. New York has a 
school library department which is con- 
stantly working in many ways to raise 
the standard and to prove to school offi- 
cials the importance of this phase of their 
work. The most effective step in the 
past year, in my estimation, was the out- 
line of standards for certifying school 
librarians. This is already doing much 
to cali attention to the fact that, while 
any teacher could hand out books as an 
old time library demanded, only a trained 
librarian or a natural library genius can 
organize and administer a modern 
library. 





Better Public Libraries 
Links with schools and local industries 


Some suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the libraries of the country are 
made in the report of the Adult Educa- 
tion committee set up by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, which is issued as a 
White Paper. The committee, of 
which the Master of Balliol is chair- 
man, recommend the provision of a 
room for the purposes of study, and 
the universal use of the “open access” 
system. Larger powers of municipal 
expenditure are recommended. Codp- 
eration between educational institu- 
tions and public libraries is considered 
essential. The provision of children’s 
rooms in libraries, the assembling of 
books bearing upon the work and in- 
terests of students, library lessons, and 
other developments would forge strong 
and necessary bands between the 
school and the library. 
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Proposals are made for a technical 
library system, with a central organ- 
ization for supplementing existing li- 
braries, for each industry, with finan- 
cial help from the State. The commit- 
tee express the opinion that while war 
museums may be of high educational 
value, many exhibits might be actually 
injurious, and war exhibits should be 
considered from the point of view of 
permanently educational value. 

Finally the committee propose that 
the activities of the libraries and mu- 
seums should be taken into account by 
the Board of Education in assessing 
the total amount of state grants to the 
local authority. They also urge that 
the powers and duties of the Local 
Government board regarding these in- 
stitutions should be transferred forth- 
with to the Board of Education— 
From report in London Times. 





Using Books 


Miss Gayer, one of the able history 
teachers, has been sending delegations 
from each of her classes. to the library 
during school hours. Only two from 
each class have the same topic, and 
these topics were those on which there 
is suitable material, such as, the causes 
of the war of 1812, Perry’s victory, The 
Star Spangled Banner, and so on. Hav- 
ing had advance notice, we were able 
to collect material beforehand, and to 
leave lists of references on each sub- 
ject with the assistant who relieves 
during the lunch hour. The children 
worked hard, and their decorum was 
unexceptionable, for was not each one 
of them to speak on his or her own 
topic before the assembled eighth 
grade history classes and a vote taken 
as to who had best presented the ma- 
terial? Perhaps the greatest gain, 
from the library standpoint, was that 
the children learned that other books 
beside the one which they may have 
heard mentioned, have material on a 
given subject, and that the technique 
of studying history does not consist in 
feverish and uncomprehending copy- 
ing of paragraphs. I was interested to 
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see how certain English idioms which 
the authors of textbooks evidently 
think any school boy—or  girl—will 
understand, are Greek to many of these 
boys and girls; e. g., “the three R’s”. 

We hope that other teachers will see 
the value of this kind of supervised ref- 
erence work. Bulletin of Cleveland pub- 
lic library. 





School Libraries Section of A. L. A. 
Asbury Park meeting 

The School libraries section held its 
regular session on the afternoon of 
June 24 and a round table on June 26. 
Miss Babcock, the chairman, pre- 
sided at both sessions. 

At the regular section meeting the 
general topic was “The high school li- 
brary and to-morrow’s needs: book se- 
lection.” Earl R. Glenn, teacher of 
chemistry and general science at the 
Lincoln school of Teachers college, 
spoke on “Standardization of book se- 
lection in high school libraries.” Miss 
Edith Erskine, librarian of the Carter 
Harrison high school branch, Public 
library, Chicago, spoke of the codp- 
eration between the library and the sci- 
ence departments in the Carter Har- 
rison high school. Miss Edith Cook, 
librarian of the East Technical high 
school branch, Cleveland public li- 
brary, spoke of “Books useful in in- 
dustrial arts classes and methods of 
cooperation with teachers.’ Miss 
Evelyn Steel of the Technical high 
school library, Oakland, Cal., spoke of 
various forms of codperation between 
the other departments and the library. 

Mr Glenn’s paper was in part as fol- 
lows: 

An account of the work that has been 
done to provide adequate library facili- 
ties for the secondary school and which 
has been in progress for several years 
is embodied in a report,* which has 
been issued recently by the Committee 
on Library organization and equip- 
ment. This report of 30 pages which 
is signed by more than a score of edu- 
cational leaders should be studied care- 
fully by teachers and executives. There 
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is some question whether the report is 
receiving the attention that it deserves. 

One brief quotation from the report 
just referred to is studied in detail by 
graphical methods in this article. The 
statistics from approximately 1000 
high schools are exhibited in order to 
determine what might be considered a 
well balanced library with ample ref- 
erences in all subjects for schools of 
different sizes. Eighteen charts have 
been prepared to illustrate the facts. 

Among other points discussed the 
following may be mentioned: 

a) A school wishing to build up a 
first class collection of books of a 
greater number (about 2500 to 3000) 
than that suggested in the standard 
high school library book lists has no 
guide to assist teachers and librarian. 

b) The aggressive interest of some 

departments and the indifference of 
others results in an unbalanced collec- 
tion of references. 
1000 high schools in 15 north central 
states in 1913-1914 show that the great 
majority (over 70 per cent in the me- 
dian library) of references in the li- 
brary are listed under English and his- 
tory. 

d) Neither the size of the school, the 
community, the type of school, the 
number of units of work offered, nor 
any other important factor seems to 
have influenced the distribution of ref- 
erences by subjects in any of the fif- 
teen states. 

e) Unless some comprehensive plan 
of book selection for all subjects can 
be put into operation the 5 year plan 
proposed by the Library committee in 
the report mentioned above will not 
greatly benefit the subjects most in 
need of reference material. 

f) The actual number of science ref- 
erences for the 1000 different schools 
may be listed as follows: 





*Certain, C. C.,, Chairman, Standard Li- 
brary Organization and Equipment for Sec- 
ondary Schools of Different Sizes. N. E. A. 
Report 1918. 
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Enrollment of Science references Conservative es- 
Pupils (median) reported timate of num- 

for 1913-1914 ber of references 

required to ful- 

fill 5 year _pro- 

gram of N.E. A. 





Committee 

1-100 52 100 
101-200 68 200 
201-300 71 300 
301-500 82 400 
501-1000 128 600 


1000 and above 219 1000 


g) These facts and others suggest 
the great need for a very careful sur- 
vey of four or five hundred school li- 
braries which are supervised by trained 
librarians,—first, in order to disclose 
the actual practice in book selection 
and second, to determine what consti- 
tutes a well balanced modern library 
that will represent adequately all 
branches of knowledge. 

This investigation is still in prog- 
ress. Ata later date all of the informa- 
tion obtained will be put into perma- 
nent form for the use of any who may 
be interested. 

Miss Erskine said in part: 

In order to codperate with the sci- 
ence teachers the librarian should not 
only, provide books in the library 
but should read the periodicals which 
the teachers read and for which they 
write. 

As an adequate course in general 
science has not yet been worked out 
the library can be of especial help by 
cooperating with the general science 
teachers. At the Carter Harrison high 
school the following scheme was tried. 

A list of 100 books selected by one 
of the general science teachers was 
posted and the books placed on spe- 
cial shelves for a week during which 
time each pupil was supposed to look 
over several of them and decide on one 
to read. These books were by no 
means strictly scientific books but any 
interesting non-fiction which adapted 
itself to the work—as, lives of Edison 
and other famous inventors, books 
about the movies, aviation, etc. 

Books which might at first thought 
seem too advanced are valuable be- 
cause they familiarize the pupil with 
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the real literature of the subject and 
he returns to these books afterward 
when he is doing advanced reference 
work. They should be supplemented 
by plenty of popular books—such as 
Martin’s “Triumphs and wonders of 
modern chemistry”; Sadtler’s “Chem- 
istry of familiar things”, etc. At the 
same time care should be taken to 
avoid the juvenile. 

In addition to using books the pupils 
should become acquainted with scien- 
tific magazines and know that other 
magazines have good scientific articles. 
In agriculture much use can. be made 
of pamphlets if properly arranged and 
classified. 

Miss Cook told of some of the books 
which have been used extensively at 
the East Technical high school in 
Cleveland for the metal trades, wood- 
working, domestic sciences, and arts 
and crafts. She told of an interesting 
school exhibit recently held and ex- 
plained some of the methods used to 
codperate with the teachers in the se- 
lection and ordering of books and in 
reserving material for classes. 

The Round table was attended by 
nearly 100 people. Instruction of high 
school students in the use of books and 
the library was discussed by Miss 
Hardy, Miss Dayton, Miss Steel, Miss 
Cook, Miss Horton, Miss Greene and 
others. Miss Williams, in charge of 
work with schools, New York public 
library, urged the importance of close 
codperation between the Public library 
and the School library, and emphasized 
the value to the stduents which comes 
from a knowledge of how to use the re- 
sources of a public library. 

Reading clubs for boys and girls 
conducted under the guidance of the li- 
brary were also discussed. 

George A. Deveneau of the Federal 
Board for vocational education spoke 
on literature of “vocational advise- 
ment,” telling of the Vocational read- 
ing courses and the “Opportunity 
monographs” published by the Board. 
These, he said, would be sent to any 
School library on request. Several of 
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the librarians present told of the great 
use made of these pamphlets in their 
libraries. 

Dr Salenzko of Russia spoke of the 
need for a greater understanding be- 
tween countries which would come 
thru a wider knowledge of the cul- 
ture and literature of other countries. 
He said that he hoped the librarians 
would help in bringing it about that 
American children instead of thinking 
of Russia only as the home of violence 
and “Bolshevism” might come to know 
something of its civilization and con- 
structive work. 

The following resolution was pro- 
posed by Miss Adeline Zachert and 
unanimously adopted. 

Resolved: That the High School librarians 
in conference assembled, recognizing the in- 
valuable service which Miss Mary Hall of 
Brooklyn has so unselfishly given for several 
years past to the high schools of the coun- 
try, do hereby extend to her our heartfelt 
thanks and appreciation. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year. 

Chairman: Martha Pritchard, libra- 
rian, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
school. 

Vice-chairman: Evelyn Steel, libra- 
rian, Oakland Technical high school. 

Secretary: Mary Helen Pooley, li- 
brarian, Hughes high school, Cincinnati. 





Library Department of the N. E. A. 
Proceedings 
The meetings of the Library depart- 
ment of the N. E. A. were held on the 
afternoons of July 1 and 3, in the hall 
of the Public museum, Milwaukee. 
The topic of the first meeting was 


“Children’s reading and _ elementary ° 


school libraries.” Dr Carter Alexander, 
Assistant state superintendent of public 
instruction, of Wisconsin, gave a paper 
on the Supervision of school libraries. 
Dr Alexander stated that a state would 
not receive the uniform, efficient, peda- 
gogical and cultural service from its 
school libraries unless they were under 
the direct supervision of the state. The 
State supervisor of school libraries 
should be a person of varied school ex- 
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perience, with some practical knowledge 
of library technique. Dr Sherman Wil- 
liams, chief, School libraries division, 
State department of public instruction, 
New York, discussed the paper. He 
gave an interesting short history of the 
school library movement in the state of 
New York, and stressed state supervision 
of school libraries, particularly in the 
elementary schools, where he felt that 
reading habits were formed. 

A paper on Young People’s Reading 
Circles was read by Dr John D. Wolcott, 
librarian, U. S. bureau of education, 
Washington. He gave a history of the 
movement, a survey of the methods of 
such circles, an account of their wonder- 
ful growth and closed with an account 
of the new reading courses started by 
the Government last year through the 
Bureau of education. J. F. Haines, man- 
ager of the Indiana Y. P. R. C., and D. F. 
Nichols, manager of the Illiois Y. P. R. 
C., discussed the paper, supplementing his 
statements with items from their experi- 
ence with the circles in their respective 
states. As a result of this paper and 
discussion, Chairman Rice appointed a 
committee to prepare a report on Young 
People’s reading circles for the next ses- 


sion of the library department of the N. 


E. A. with special reference to extending, 
standardizing and improving the work of 
such circles. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns gave a talk on 
“The public library and the public 
schools,” emphasizing the value of read- 
ing in the early years and of encouraging 
the formation of the reading habit 
through the grades and high school with 
a view to making this reading count not 
only for culture but for the basis of solu- 
tion of many pressing problems of the 
day. Only by a thinking, reasoning, 
reading people can these problems be 
solved. Miss Anna V. Logan, Assistant 
superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, discussed Miss Stearn’s paper, 
illustrating the points made, from her 
own rich and varied experience. 

The general topic of the second session 
was “High school libraries.” Dr Sher- 
man Williams of New York gave a talk 
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on “The high school library and the high 
school librarian.” He discussed the sep- 
arate functions of the school and public 
library, the qualifications of the librarian, 
the atmosphere of the school library, and 
the psychological and pedagogical reasons 
for inculcating the reading habit in youth. 

Miss Florence M. Hopkins gave a talk 
on “Instruction of high school students 
in the use of books and libraries.” She 
finished her talk by distributing a copy 
of the pamphlet lesson on periodical lit- 
erature in the series “Reference guides 
that should be known and how to use 
them,” compiled by Miss Hopkins from 
her experience in teaching library meth- 
ods in Detroit Central high school. With 
the audience as a class, and acting as the 
teacher, she gave a very practical dem- 
onstration of the way in which she 
teaches the use of Reader’s Guide in the 
class room. Miss Margaret Ely, of Lake 
View high school, Chicago, gave an en- 
thusiastic and energetic account of the 
results seen from the course in library 
instruction instituted in Lake View 
high school. 

Earl R. Glenn, Lincoln school, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, New 
York, gave, in the form of graphs, the 
results of his investigations of the condi- 
tions of libraries in the North Central 
division in regard to science books in 
school libraries. George R. Twiss, High 
School inspector, Columbus, Ohio, gave 
the department the benefit of obeserva- 
tions he had made during his visits of in- 
spection regarding the use of library 
books in the science courses. He made 
a plea that more attention be given in 
the High schools to the literature of 
science. (This paper will appear in P. 
L. later). 

Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor Pub- 
lic Libraries, Chicago, gave a most inter- 
esting account of her experiences in 
France while engaged on war service for 
the A. L. A. Her account of the man- 
ner in which the books were distributed 
and:enjoyed brought the work much 
nearer home. Her account of the work 
at the University of Beaune was particu- 
larly enjoyable. She made a strong ap- 
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peal to College librarians especially to 
keep in close touch with returned soldiers 
who used libraries in France. 

A committee was appointed by the 
chairman to prepare a permanent plan of 
organization of the Library department 
of the N. E. A. so as to secure a greater 
interest in and a larger attendance at its 
meetings. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, O. S. Rice, supervisor of 
school libraries, State department of pub- 
lic instruction, Madison, Wis.; vice-pres- 
ident, Miss Florence M. Hopkins, libra- 
rian, Central high school, Detroit, Mich. ; 
secretary, Irma M. Walker, School li- 
rary, Biwabik, Minn. 

IrMA M. WALKER, 
Secretary. 





An Interesting Meeting of College 
Librarians 


The college section of the A. L. A. met 
on June 26, with a large and interested 
audience. Malcolm G. Wyer of the 
University of Nebraska, was chairman. 
The opening paper was by William Teal 
of the John Crerar library, on the British 
Blue Books, that is, the Parliamentary 
papers. He presented a valuable analy- 
sis of these together with suggestions for 
their use in the Reference service and the 
best method of keeping them before be- 
ing bound. 

The general discussion of the war col- 
lections of different libraries including 
the preservation of war material was 
opened by Mr H. H. B. Meyer of the 
Library of Congress who said that the 
national library had a very comprehen- 
sive plan for war material and after Dr 
Putnam’s purchases abroad are received 
it is safe to say that there will be 50,000 
distinct items exclusive of periodicals. 
These are made available thru new classi- 
fication and subject headings. The use 
of bibliographies will be imperative 
and Dr Richardson’s method of photo- 
static bibliography ought to be more ex- 
tensively used. Mr Lydenberg showed 
what a large public library has done 
and said that the New York public li- 
brary while not aiming at complete- 


ness, tried to get material for scholars. 
It now has 16,000 titles exclusive of of- 
ficial documents. Besides the books, it 
has some 3,500 posters, 15,000 clipping, 
1,000 pamphlets, much music, includ- 
ing British song books and some 250 
U. S. alleged patriotic songs. In 
classification there are only 13 subdi- 
visions. 

Mr Barr of Yale university said that 
the History factulty had initiated the 
efforts towards a collection and early 
in the war a blanket order was given 
which later had to be concealed and 
since 1916 the material purchased was 
limited to course material for future 
historians. Yale as other universities 
has received considerable from its 
alumni. Among the posters are a 
notable number of Russian and Polish. 

Professor J. D. Ibbotson, of Hamil- 
ton college, spoke of what a small col- 
lege could do. It purchased source 
books of permanent value, current his- 
tories in different countries, and the 
more valuable personal narratives es- 
pecially for students. Everything that 
came in as gift was kept as illustrating 
for future years in national psycholo- 
gies and different types of propaganda. 
Mr Ibbotson suggested that the most 
important books are yet to be pub- 
lished. Mr A. J. Wall, of the New 
York historical society, indicated prob- 
lems of the historical societies which 
are not especially subsidized as some 
state societies have been. His society 
felt that the universities were doing 
the most extensive work and hence at- 
tempted little except in the way of col- 
lecting local material and representa- 
tive assortments. But not only had it 
collected books, pamphlets, circulars 
and leaflets and some posters, but 
other articles such as sleeve bands, but- 
tons, campaign ribbons, etc., which be- 
come part of the museum collections. 

The speakers were followed by sev- 
eral who discussed the question from 
the floor, especially Dr Andrews of 
John Crerar, Mr Bishop and Mr Van 
Hoesen of Princeton. Mr Currier’s re- 
port of the American Library Institute 
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committee on the preservation of war 
material was also read. 

Mr Meyer suggested another topic 
in his talk which aroused much inter- 
est. The Library of Congress has at 
present a union catalog made up of 
printed cards supplied by several large 
libraries which have recently been re- 
cataloging. He said he felt it was en- 
tirely possible to make a great advance 
in this, so that it might become an ap- 
proach to a universal catalog which 
would indicate the location of rare vol- 
umes. Hence scholars could commu- 
nicate with the National library in- 
stead of sending out search letters 
throughout the country. He promised 
a further development of the plan and 
asked other libraries to cooperate by 
sending to the Library of Congress 
copies of their cards of rare and un- 
usual books. 

Dr Raney of Johns Hopkins closed the 
evening’s session with an account of 
his negotiations, and results up to date 
of his trip to Europe to see the book 
agents. The audience had been in ex- 
pectation of this report and were not 
disappointed either in results or in Dr 
Raney’s descriptions. The report has 
been printed so need not be referred 
to in detail here. The section voted 
its appreciation of the work of the 
Committee of Importations in general 
and of the zealous interest and public 
service of Dr Raney in furthering the 
interest of American libraries. 

Mr Charles J. Barr of Yale was elect- 
ed to serve with Mr G. P. Winship and 
Dr A. H. Shearer as a committee for 
the section for next year. 





An Open Meeting 
A chance to help 


Librarians and school men and 
women interested in school library 
work are cordially invited to attend the 
annual fall meeting of the New Eng- 
land association of School librarians to 
be held at the Hartford public high 
school, Hartford, Conn., October 11, 
1919. 
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H. C. L. to Blame 

At the sessions in the Library de- 
partment of the N. E. A. held in Mil- 
waukee in July, one of the most in- 
teresting numbers of the program was 
the paper by Miss Florence M. Hop- 
kins of the Central high school, Jun- 
ior college of Detroit, Mich. Miss 
Hopkins gave an exposition of one of 
her lessons in teaching the students 
how to use periodical literature. She 
has prepared a series of these and simi- 
lar lessons for use of librarians and up 
until the present time, has been most 
generous in distributing them free of 
charge. There is nothing better of the 
kind in print. Many librarians have 
appreciated Miss Hopkins’ generosity 
in providing this material. But the 
scarcity of paper and the cost of print- 
ing makes it impossible for Miss Hop- 
kins to continue her generosity, as 
heretofore, and those who have come to 
depend on these lesson outlines, will 
doubtless be glad to pay the small 
amount which she feels will have to be 
paid for these outlines for the present 
to cover the increasing cost. 





Lucia Haley, of La Grande, Oregon, 
has compiled the following list of sug- 
gestions for story-telling material on 
the war, which is reprinted from an 
Oregon state library letter to libra- 
rians: 

Atkinson—Poilu, a dog of Roubaix. Har- 
per, 1918. 

‘Cather—The dreamer of the Midi (Joffre). 
St. Nicholas, Sept., 1918, p. 963-9. 

Dyer—Pierrot, dog ra Belgium. Double- 
day, 1915. 

Faulkner—Red Cross stories for children. 
Daughaday, 1917. 

Frevert—Nenette and Rintintin. St. Nicho- 
las, Dec., 1918, p. 119-20, 

National board for historical service. (War 
readings.) Scribner, 1918, 

Newbolt—Tales of the great war. Long- 
mans, 1916. 

Story of a little French repatrie. Delincator, 
March, 1918, p. 

Theiss—Dogs of war. Independent, Feb. 2, 
1918, p. 183. 

Thompson & Bigwood—Lest we forget: 
world war stories. 4th ed. Silver, 1918. 

Three loyal children of France. St. Nich- 
clas, July, 1917, p. 780-782. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Kathleen Ainey, Pratt ’18, of the staff 
of the Harrisburg public library, has 
been made executive assistant of the 
Silas Bronson library, Waterbury, Conn. 


F. K. W. Drury, for 15 years in the 
service of the University of Illinois 
ant: librarian of Brown university, 
Providence, R. I. Mr Drury’s depar- 
ture from Illinois is a distinct loss to 
the state. 

According to a constitutional amend- 

ment, the 100 state boards and ‘depart- 
ments in Massachusetts will be con- 
solidated into 20. On December 1, the 
Free Public library commission _ be- 
comes a division of the Department of 
education, retaining, however, its status 
as now organized and functioning as 
heretofore according to all laws relating 
thereunto. 
- A portion of the ancient oaken balus- 
trade, once standing in the Palace of 
Justice in the old Guildhall of Boston, 
England, has been presented to Boston, 
Mass., by the Council of the former 
city. Before this rail, some of the Pil- 
grim Fathers appeared as prisoners in 
1607. Among them was William. Brew- 
ster. This portion of the dock believed 
to be more than 300 years old will 
henceforth stand in the delivery room 
of the Boston public library, before 
the large window facing Huntington 
avenue. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Somerville, Mass., shows a 
year of increased service, though han- 
dicapped by the lack of an adequate 
staff. Referring to the fact that the 
library pays its assistants in the lower 
grades the smallest salary of any mu- 
nicipality in its class in the state, the 
librarian says: 


As a result we are in the position of 
a training school for surrounding li- 
braries that are able by the payment of 
better salaries to secure our younger 
assistants as soon as they become com- 
petent, while we are unable to fill our 
vacancies. 

The annual report of the Public Li- 


brary of Medford, Mass., Miss A. L. 
Sargent, librarian, has an_ interesting 
story of change in the use of this library. 
The former long lines of people waiting 
for novels has given way to the claims 
of students and business men, many of 
whom are served by the telephone, all the 
way from answering a single question to 
reading the page of a book over the line. 

The library, as are many others, is 
hampered for lack of sufficient help. 

There is need of extension of the li- 
brary quarters. The number of volumes 
on the shelves is 54,449. 

Susan W. Curtis, in charge of work 
with junior high and graded schools in 
the Public library, Somerville, Mass., 
has resigned to become supervisor of 
branches in the Framingham public li- 
brary. ‘This is a newly created posi- 
tion, the immediate purpose of which 
is the organization of library work in 
the public schools. 

Central Atlantic 

Dorothy Thompson, Pratt ’18, has 
been appointed head cataloger at the 
Washington State college at Pullman, 
Wash. 

Charlotte Ryan, Illinois, 17-18, has ac- 
cepted a position in the employ of the 
United States Shipping Board at Wash- 
ington. 

Anne V. Taggart, Pratt ’10, in charge 
of the Hospital library at Camp Mills, 
has accepted the librarianship of the Pub- 
lic library at Millbrook, N. Y. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of New Brunswick, N. J., records 
a circulation of 81,895 volumes. The 
expenditure of the library for the year 
was $6,822. 

Helen Carlton, Simmons ’14, has re- 
signed from the North Dakota library 
commission to become field secretary of 
the Maryland public library commission. 

Eleanor F. Duncan, New York P. L. 
16-18, who has been acting managing 
editor of the Library Journal since the 
spring of 1919, has been appointed 
managing editor. 

Ruth M. Wright, Pratt ’03, recently 
librarian of the Van Wert County lib- 
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rary, has accepted the position of head 
of the school department in the Newark 
public library. 

Eleanor W. Falley, for several years 
assistant librarian of Northwestern 
University library, Evanston, has be- 
come librarian of Gouchers college, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Margaret M. Kneil, High school 
librarian, has resigned from the staff 
of the Public library, Somerville, 
Mass., to accept the position of Asso- 
ciate librarian in the Girls’ high school 
of Brooklyn, New York. 

The report of the Wilmington Inst:- 
tute library, Wilmington, Delaware, 
records a home circulation of 284,559 v. 
with 19,047 borrowers, and 90,162 
books on the shelf. The cost of books 
in the library has increased from an av- 
erage of 87ct. to $1.03 a volume. Income 
for the year was $44,136. Of this, $17,- 
036 was spent for salaries, $6823 for 
books and $1515 for binding. 

Central 

Wintress Brennan, Illinois, B. L. S., 
17, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library, at Kankakee. 

Ruth Dunsmore has been appointed 
children’s librarian at the Public library, 
Mason City, Iowa. 

Jessie B. Weston, Illinois, B. L. S., 17, 
has been appointed librarian of Coe col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Helen Carson, Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, has taken charge of the McKin- 
ley high school library, Canton, Ohio. 

Hester Camp, formerly of the Central 
library, Minneapolis, has taken charge of 
the Public library at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

Louise B. Krause will teach in the win- 
ter session of the Riverside library serv- 
ice school. Her subject is the Business 
library. 

Annette P. Ward, reference librarian 
of Oberlin college, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Alma _ college, 
Alma, Mich. 

Cards have been received announcing 
the marriage of Cena L. Sprague, Illi- 
nois, B. L. S. 1917, to Mr. Earl Rugg. 
Their home will be in Oak Park, Illinois. 
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Gertrude Rhodes, New York P. L. 
17-19, has been appointed librarian of 
the high school branch of the Public 
library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Miss Victoria Bronson has resigned 
from the Public library at Decatur, II1., 
to take a position with the Lucas 
County library, Ohio. 

Jennie Unglesby, librarian of Public 
library, Lebanon, Ohio, has resigned 
to become assistant librarian of Miami 
university, Oxford, Ohio. 

Miss Virginia Fairfax of the Carna- 
tion Milk Company, Chicago, will teach 
reference filing based on the vertical 
file at the Riverside school, California. 

Constance Bement, Pratt ’10, of the 
Detroit public library staff, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library 
at Port Huron, Mich. 

Margaret Sentell, Syracuse ’19, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library of Spencer, Indiana. She suc- 
ceeds Lura M. Slaughter, who resigns 
to be married shortly. 

Angeline McNeill, Illinois, B. L. S., 
18, has resigned her position of reviser 
in the Illinois library school to accept 
that of cataloger in the Public library 
at Hibbing, Minnesota. 

The failure of some of the Ohio cities 
to keep pledges for maintaining libraries 
built by aid of the Carnegie fund has 
caused the state to be placed under a 
ban by the Carnegie Corporation. 

Mrs Lucia Gorom, for 26 years libra- 
rian of the Public library of Carpenters- 
ville, Ill., has resigned her position. 
Rose Mitchell has been appointed in 
her stead. 

Reports from Detroit say that it has 
been made possible for the library com- 
mission of that city to restore to the 
plans for the new public library build- 
ing a number of items which the economy 
of war times made it expedient to elim- 
inate. The cost of these restorations 
will be $750,000 and the building when 
finished, it is expected, will be ‘“‘com- 
plete in equipment and artistic in ap- 
pearance.” It is hoped to have the build- 
ing ready for use by June 1, 1920. 
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Mary Buffum, Illinois, 16-17, has re- 
signed her position on the staff of the 
University of Texas library and accepted 
a similar position at Iowa State univer- 
sity. 

Mrs J. T. Jennings, for some time 
chief of the cataloging department in 
the Public library of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
has been made assistant librarian of that 
library. Previous to going to St. Paul, 
Mrs Jennings was reference librarian at 
Iowa state college. 

The King of Greece has recently con- 
ferred on Miss Marie Glauber, the 
medal of merit. Miss Glauber was for 
six years an assistant in the Public li- 
brary, Cairo, Ill. In 1918 she volun- 
teered for service overseas at the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and was sent to 
Greece. 

The Public library of Hibbing, Minn- 
esota, has bought several paintings 
from the art exhibit which was held in 
the library in September. The amount 
expended was $8500. Among the pic- 
tures bought were “Autumn woodland,” 
by Bundy, $2000; “Lady with beads,” 
Edmundson, $1000; “Halt on the car- 
ry,” Taite, $1200; “Autumn melody,” 
Kitchell $1200. 
state. 

Mr L. L. Dickerson, long librarian 
of Grinnell college, Iowa, who did such 
notable work as librarian of the Beaune 
University library in France, has re- 
ceived the decoration of Officer of the 
Academy from the French Ministry of 
Public Instruction, for his distinctive 
service. When the military university 
was closed Mr Dickerson took charge 
of the library service for the army of 
occupation in Coblenz, Germany. 


Miss Gertrude Ryan, for some time 


assistant librarian of the State depart- 
ment of archives-history at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, has been made librarian 
of the East Washington St. branch of 
the Indianapolis public library. Miss 
Ryan formerly lived in Indianapolis. 
Miss Grace Walker, who formerly had 
charge of the branch, has been ap- 


pointed head of the order department 
at the Central library. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Evansville, Indiana, records the num- 
ber of volumes in the library as 46,663; 
total circulation, 338,429; card holders, 
25,537; reading room attendance, 29,967 ; 
number of staff, 23. 

This library has no central building. 
It has six branches and three separate 
buildings. The income for the library 
for the year was $38,531; total expendi- 
tures, $22,281; salaries, for library serv- 
ice, $11,739; books, $3557; periodicals 
and binding $1161. 

The Public library of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, has elected Miss Gertrude 
Rhoades (N. Y.) high school librarian 
at $100 a month; Miss Irene Hoyer 
(Wisconsin) children’s libranian, at $80 
a month; Dorothy Devoe, assistant at 
$40 a month. 

The salary of Miss Janes, the librarian, 
was increased from $100 to $125 a 
month; Miss Dodd, assistant, from $65 
to $80 a month. 

Carl E. Howard was appointed janitor 
at $90 a month. 

Mrs Jane Martin Johns, one of the 
most notable women in Illinois, who 
lived in Decatur for over 60 years, died 
at her home in Decatur June 26 in her 
ninety-third year. For more than 80 
years she retained her marvelous en- 
ergy, her great desire to be busy, and 
even in 1918 her speeches to the volun- 
teers of her community who went for 
overseas service were as inspiring and 
helpful as they had been at other crit- 
ical times in her country’s history. It 
was largely thru Mrs Johns’ activity 
that the first library was started in De- 
catur. Thruout her long life, she was 
not only personally interested in the 
use of the library, but did much in a 
financial way to assist in the material 
extension of the library. She was al- 
ways identified with every effort that 
made for better conditions in Decatur, 
and her last will made provision for 
playgrounds for the children of the 
city. 
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South 


Mr James MacDougall, Riverside 
camp library class, 1918, is now sta- 
tioned at Camp Furlong, Columbus, 
New Mexico. 


Ora Ioneene Smith, Drexel, ’03, for- 
merly librarian in the base hospital at 
Camp Sevier, has returned to the serv- 
ice and is now in charge of the library 
at the debarkation hospital, Newport 
News, Va. 

Florence DeLeon, New York P. L. 
716-18, who has been connected with 
the Americanization Study of the Car- 
negie Corporation, has been appointed 
head of the catalog department of the 
Rosenberg library, Galveston, Texas. 


T. J. Cookson has been elected li- 
brarian of the State Normal college at 
Tempe, Arizona. Mrs Cookson will as- 
sist her husband in his work. Mr 
Cookson has been employed by the 
Standard Oil Company at Springfield, 
Ohio, for 2 years, but was formerly 
connected with the Ohio University li- 
brary at Athens. 


The St. Louis public library has 
opened the fourth entrance into the 
building. This leads directly from the 
street into the applied science room. 
This new door will aid the busy man 
who comes to consult material on en 
gineering, the industries, technology. 


Miss Lodilla Ambrose, Ph. M., for 
many years librarian of the North- 
western University library, Evanston, 
has been for several years engaged in 
library research in medicine. Her 
headquarters are in New Orleans, tho 
she has been spending summers for 


several years in Chicago in prosecution. 


of hér work. 


Edith Vermeule of the New York pub- 
lic library has become head of the refer- 
ence and lending departments of the 
Rosenberg library, Galveston, Texas. 

Miss Clara Abel, for some time chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Lincoln library, 
Springfield, Ill., will take charge of chil- 
dren’s work in the Rosenberg library. 
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A bill providing $6000 a year for the 
work of the Georgia library commission 
was passed by the last State legislature. 
The Georgia library commission was 
created 22 years ago but no funds were 
provided for its work. However, the 
commission has been an active body and 
has been able to do effective work 
thru the Carnegie library of Atlanta. 

Mrs John King Ottley of Atlanta who 
has been chairman of the commission 
from the beginning has been untiring in 
her work for the bill and it was largely 
thru her efforts that the bill was 
passed. 

The report of the Public library of 
Louisville, Kentucky, shows an increase 
of 4641 v. read by adults and a decrease 
of 21.055 v. read by children last year. 
There are 444 circulation centers in 213 
buildings. There was a total circulation 
of 992,321 volumes. There were 9985 
new borrowers, making a total of 54,966 
card holders. There was an increase 
of $7102 in the salary list. 

Mrs Patty B. Semple was elected mem- 
ber of the board, to succeed General 
B. H. Young. Mrs Semple is the first 
woman to be placed on the library board. 

Receipts for the library, $122,204; 
maintenance, $98,752. 


West 

Clara A. Ricketts, Illinois, B. L. S., 
11, has been appointed assistant libra- 
rian of Public library at Boise City, 
Idaho. 

Marie A. Hedrick, Illinois, B. L. S., 
18, has been appointed assistant in 
charge of the Loan department of the 
Kansas Agricultural college at Manhat- 
tan. 

Lucia Haley, Pratt °12, librarian of 
the public library at La Grande, Oregon, 
goes to the State university, Missoula, 
Montana, as assistant and teacher of 
cataloging. 

Marion M. Spear, St. Louis, ’19, who 
was on the staff of the Spies public li- 
brary, Menominee, Mich., for several 
years, has been appointed first assistant 
in the Public library at Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. 
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Reba Davis, Illinois, B. L. S., ’11, has 
been appointed head librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. Miss 
Davis, who is still engaged in A. L. A. 
War Service, will not assume her new 
duties until January 1; in the meanwhile 
Mary Marks, Illinois, B. L. S., ’11, who 
has been appointed assistant librarian of 
the same library, will act as librarian at 
the University of Wyoming. 

Pacific coast 

Miss Katherine M. Peirce, Riverside, 
1919, began her work in the Tulare 
County Free library September Ist. 


The Los Angeles State normal 
school was made the South-western 
branch of the University of California 
in July. 

Constance Ewing, Pratt 719, has been 
made acting head of the School depart- 
ment of the Public library, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Ethel M. Stanley, Illinois, 715-16, has 
accepted the position of order and acces- 
sion librarian at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

Madaline Scanlan, for some time 
connected with the Public library, San 
Diego, Cal., has joined the staff of the 
Public library of Portland, Oregon. 


Miss Dorothea L. Smith, Riverside 
1915, Liason Librarian in the Univer- 
sity of Paris in charge of the A. L. A. 
collection at Sorbonne, has returned to 
her position as librarian of the State 
normal school at Chico, California. 


Mrs Minnie Clarke Budlong, for 10 
years secretary of the North Dakota 
public library commission, has resigned 
her position and will spend the winter 
in Berkley, California, with her daugh- 
ter. 

Myra Hogue, Riverside, 717, librarian 
of the Fullerton high school, on leave of 
absence for war work, has planned not 
to return to Fullerton. Miss Nelle M. 
Bate, Riverside, ’18, will take Miss 
Hogue’s place as librarian of the Fuller- 
ton high school at an advance in salary. 
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Elsie L. Baechtold, Illinois, B. L. S., 
’15, for three years librarian in the Col- 
lege of Engineering library, University 
of Illinois, has resigned to accept the 
position of librarian in the Science and 
Industry department of the Los Angeles 
public library. 

Agnes Cowing, Pratt ’02, for some 
years children’s librarian at the Pratt In- 
stitute free library and recently of the 
A.L.A. hospital service, has gone to Seat- 
tle for a year as superintendent of chil- 
dren’s work. 

Alvan W. Clark, graduate of Stan- 
ford 1915, Riverside 1916, employed by 
the Wilson Company, New York, com- 
piler of the periodical checklist, assist- 
ant librarian at Camp Sevier, So. Caro- 
lina, Riverside 1919, will take up his 
work as organizer of the library in the 
Department of Economics at Stanford 
university sometime in August. 

Henry Huntington, the well- 
known collector of rare books, whose 
boyhood was spent in Oneonta, N. Y., 
has given the family homestead to the 
city to be used as a public library and 
park, a memorial to his parents. The 
park, five acres, is in the heart of 
Oneonta, and is being beautified and 
planted with the native trees and 
shrubbery of that section of the coun- 
try. The house is being rearranged and 
fitted up for a model small city public 
library. 

An interesting exhibit of mementoes 
of the Great War is being organized 
in the Public library, Portland, Ore. 
Shell caps, gas masks, helmets, guns, 
and pistols show the paraphernalia of 
the war. A collection of postcards 
brought by Miss Isom from France 
adds interest. Clarence Thompson of 
the library staff was in the distributing 
department of the A. L. A. after the 
armistice and he brought back with 
him a collection of dolls, toys and pot- 
tery made by the invalid French sol- 
diers. These have been added to the 
exhibit which will have other addi- 
tions as opportunity affords, 











Public Libraries 


The Riverside public library has just 
received the Architectural library of the 
late John Correja. The collection con- 
tains about 500 volumes of remarkably 
choice and expensive books in excellent 
bindings, containing many large folios 
with’ a wealth of illustrations. Special 
cabinets and cases will be made imme- 
diately. 

This makes the fourth collection do- 
nated to the Library in recent years. The 
Ethan Allen Chase collection, with its 
generous financial provision; the Schnei- 
der collection of Modern language; the 
E. S. Moulton collection on City planning 
and the Correja collection. 

The report of the Public library, of 
Pomona, Cal., of which S. M. Jacobus 
is librarian, records the income, $13,- 
519; of the expenditures, $2479 are for 
books; salaries, $7836, membership, 
6951; circulation, 134,828, an increase 
of 11 per cent. 

Salary increases of ten or fifteen dol- 
lars were made to all the staff. For 
the first time the janitor has been given 
a vacation on pay. 

The library has devised an inexpen- 
sive and roomy press for drying mend- 
ed books. Its capacity is 36 of ordi- 
nary size, and it cost less than $2. 

Great effort has been made to col- 
lect and arrange records of men in 
service. These records have proved 
far more elusive than was expected, 
even in a small city where people are 
known to each other. 

Special care has been given to the 
needs of the large Spanish-speaking 
population. Spanish books, including 
juveniles, periodicals, and newspapers 
and many books in simple English 
have been purchased. Two little re- 
ceptions were given to students of 
English in the night schools, and 
particular care is taken to welcome 
Spanish-speaking visitors day by day. 

Canada 

The Toronto public library this year 
tried a new experiment to solve the prob- 
lem of holidays. Of its 14 circulating 
libraries, 10 were closed for a period of 
three weeks, leaving the four main re- 





The STOKES Ideal 


for children’s books 


Be sure about the books you 
recommend for children. Stokes’ 
imprint on a child’s book is’ a 
guarantee of sterling quality. It 
means that the book—text, il- 
lustrations and binding—meas- 
ures up to the Stokes Ideal, a 
very definite and exacting stand- 
ard. 

Why not give the child the 
benefit of an Ideal arrived at 
through years of experience? 
We have prepared a booklet, 
32 pages, illustrated, carefully 
describing our new books for 
children. Send for a _ copy, 
mentioning this advertisement. 
You'll find it a safe list to or- 
der by. 


Prederick A. Stokes Company 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 











FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK 


SEVEN LEGS 


ACROSS THE SEAS 


By SAMUEL MURRAY 


COMPREHENSIVE 
“Packed with rich detail of what he saw 
and heard on five  continents.’’ — Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 
ENTERTAINING 


“Narrative has all the fascination of the 
entertaining raconteur.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
INSTRUCTIVE 
“Gives his readers an amazing amount 
of information about ways of life in remote 
and little-known lands.’”’—Boston Post. 
DISTINCTIVE 
“Simple, straightforward English and lack 
of literary self- consciousness give a real charm 
to his  writings.”’—American Review of 


Reviews. 
HUMOROUS 
“Records his adventures with a keen sense 
of humor and without an extravagant use of 
the capital letter I.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
ROMANTIC 
“Possesses the romantic element which is 
too seldom found in the works of modern 
travellers.”—Philadelphia Press. 
408 pp., 25 Illus., Map. $2.50 Net. At Book Stores. 


Moffat, Yard & Co., *,Union Sa- West 
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348 Public Libraries 


gional libraries to carry on their work 
and take up any that might drift in from 
the closed branches. This at once solved 
the holiday problem both for the library 
staffs and the caretakers. The result has 
proved, highly satisfactory, though it 
meant an inevitable decline in the gen- 
eral circulation of books and periodicals. 
Foreign 

A legislative act of the English Par- 
liament, 1918, gives the Educational 
authorities of the counties of Scotland 
power to provide books for public use 
of the entire unit. It refers alone to 
Scotland, is a permissive measure, and 
no limit is placed upon the amount that 
may be spent to put the act into opera- 
tion. 

Miss Hilda Smeal, of the 1915 class 
at Riverside, was three years in the 
Ambulance service and her letters are 
most interesting reading. Her address 
is Comite Britannique, Maignelay, 
Oise; Service des Blesses et Refugies, 
De La Croix Rouge Francaise. 





Wanted—The supply of Pustic Li- 
BRARIES for June, 1919, is practically ex- 
hausted. A premium will be paid for 
unsoiled copies returned to Public Li- 
braries, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


A change wanted—The librarian ot 
a small but busy library in a town of 
northern New England would like a 
similar position in southern New Eng- 
land, failing that a position of assistant 
in a large library. Address Public Li- 
brary, Rumford, Maine. 


College graduate, 6 years library ex- 
perience, last 2 years executive secretary 
in Eastern library with staff of 20, de- 
sires librarianship near New York. 

Address—D. A., City Hall. .P. O. 
Box 316, N. Y. C. 

Wanted—Cataloger with good edu- 
cation, library training and _ exper- 
ience in cataloging, preferably in col- 
lege or university library. Salary 
$1300; more for exceptionally qualified 
person. Address Miss M. B. Sweet, 
librarian, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 


A Chance to, Fill Sets 


The Texas state library has just fin- 
ished arranging an accumulation of 
many years of Texas state documents. 
These documents are now available 
for distribution to any library that de- 
sires to have them. It is, therefore, 
suggested that libraries having gaps 
in their state document files which 
they wish to have filled, send in a want 
list to Elizabeth H. West, state libra- 
rian, who will be glad to supply them 
so far as possible. Especially impor- 
tant among the more recent publica- 
tions of the set available for free dis- 
tribution are the secret journals of the 
Senate of the Republic of Texas, edited 
by Ernest W. Winkler and published 
as a part of the first biennial report of 
the Texas Library and Historical com- 
mission. 





Vacancies 


The Brooklyn public library has the 
following vacancies to be filled: 
t Patalogtier ....65ccc008 scence $ 780 
4 Children’s librarians......... 1,020 
7 Assistant children’s librarians 780 
2 Assistant branch librarians.. 1,020 
1 Reference assistant.......... 1,260 
28 Library assistants........... 780 
18 Junior assistants............ 600 
Apply to Brooklyn Public Library, 
26 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Library Training Courses.—An op- 
portunity for training for positions as 
general library assistants or as chil- 
dren’s librarians is offered to those who 
have had either high school or college 
education. Students paid while train- 
ing. For further information apply 
Brooklyn Public Library, 26 Brevoort 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., mornings be- 
tween nine and twelve. 





Wanted—By the El Paso public li- 
brary, El Paso, Texas, Proceedings of 
the National Museum, volumes 13 to 17 
inclusive, volumes 19 and 21. Topo- 
graphical Atlas number 3. Any li- 
brary having duplicates of these pub- 
lications please notify us. 











